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AS THE SHADOWS FALL 



I 



CHAPTER I. 

A STARTLING PROPOSITION. 

As Mr. Dudley retired to his room to prepare 
for dinner, he was racked with many conflict- 
ing thoughts. It seemed to him that the 
troubles were gathering round him fast, and 
those things which had made life enjoyable 
had gone. 

His wife's death — long expected, yet 
awfully sudden in the end — was a blow that 
he might be said to have literally staggered 
under, for she had died when there was bit- 
terness, as it were, between him and her; 
and the thought that this was so had been 
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torture to him. Still he was blinded by that 
pride of his. The child who might have 
given him comfort he would not recall, " I 
will shut her out of my heart as I shut her 
out of my home," he had said, and he was try- 
ing to keep his word. But it was a task that 
taxed him. He was torturing himself. The 
curse of pride was strong upon him. He 
was willing to make any sacrifice so that his 
escutcheon should remain unstained, and his 
family name above suspicion. He yearned 
for his daughter at times ; but when he 
thought of her plebeian husband his anger 
grew strong, and he uttered bitter and cruel 
things about her. 

When Edith heard of her mother's death, 
she was broken-hearted, and she wrote a long 
pleading letter to her father, begging him to 
forgive her, and to allow her to be present at 
her mother s funeral ; but though it had mad- 
dened him to do so, he had written back and 
said : 

"Between me and you is a barrier that can 
never be broken down. My home and name 
are no longer yours. I cast you off for ever. 
The world is wide, and in some obscure corner 
of it, as far from me as it is possible to go, 
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pass your life in repentance for your great sin. 
You accelerated your mother's death; you 
have broken my heart, and with such charges 
as these lying at your door, never hope for 
my forgiveness. Your own base ingratitude 
will be a life-long torture to you.'' 

And this cruel letter — every word of which 
wrung his daughter's heart — he had sent be- 
cause he had not the moral courage to stand 
up boldly, and say : 

"Society — your laws are false and cruel. 
The Draconian code of old was not more 
merciless than that which you impose upon 
your votaries. Home affection, heart ties, 
pure feeling, are all sacrificed to you, and I 
defy you. Point the finger of scorn at me if 
you will ; outlaw me, crush me if you like, 
but you shall not stand between me and the 
child I begat." 

This is what he ought to have said, but he 
did not, for Society had terrors for him, as it 
had had for many thousands before him, and 
he could not overcome them. 

And so his daughter's name had become a 
dead letter in his house. He knew not where 
she had gone to ; he did not seek to know. 
Wealth and Fashion congregated under his 
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roof. He was smiled and fawned upon, and 
he fawned and smiled in return. But his life 
was a living lie. Thousands who may read 
this will know how true the statement is. 

Aunt Deborah still ruled at Ravenshall. 
She was as cold, as cynical, as exacting as 
ever ; but since the death of her sister she 
had grown more silent. She had only once 
alluded to Edith since Mrs. Dudley's death, 
but then it was in the most withering and 
bitter terms. 

And so, even amongst the crowd of flat- 
terers by which he was surrounded, John 
Dudley was lonely, desolate, and sorrowful. 
And it seemed now as if a new trouble was 
coming on him. Marie Corvisart had been 
guilty of some crime, which, if it should be- 
come known, would bring scandal upon his 
house. This was what he thought as he 
prepared himself for dinner. 

"I have been thinking, Mr. Winkle," he 
observed, as he joined his guest in the 
dining-room, '* that it will be policy to keep 
this matter secret at present. It might give 
rise to some unpleasant gossip that would be 
exceedingly annoying should the affair become 
known." 
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" I agree with you, sir ; I agree with you. 
Publicity in such cases does no good. One 
thing is pretty clear, we must trace Marie 
Corvisart ; and if we were to make the affair 
public, she might take fright and avoid us." 

Dinner over, Mr. Dudley and Winkle drove 
to the proprietor of the clay-field, to whom 
they stated that they were anxious to try and 
ascertain something about a letter which had 
been stolen from a person in the hut. 

This gentleman showed himself very willing 
to render every assistance in his power. 

" It happens that there are a few of the 
men working late," he said ; " and they have 
been in my employ for a considerable time. 
It is therefore very probable that they may be 
able to give us some information." 

The field was soon reached, and Joseph 
Winkle proceeded to interrogate the men 
who were working there. 

"We are anxious to get some clue to a 
letter that was lost in your hut yonder by a 
tramp some time ago. It is believed that it 
fell into the hands of some of the men work- 
ing here, and as, no doubt, it would be talked 
about by your mates, it is possible you can 
tell us something." 
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The men were silent Two or three of 
them had been present on that morning 
when poor Nicky was robbed of his five 
shillings ; and as they remembered that cir- 
cumstance, they had a dread of the conse- 
quences that might follow on a confession of 
their knowledge. Winkle was not slow to 
guess that some feeling of this kind kept the 
men silent, and so he hastened to set their 
fears at rest. 

" I may tell you," he said, " that any infor- 
mation you may supply us with will in no way 
compromise you. Moreover, I shall feel dis- 
posed to liberally reward you in the event of 
your being able to place the letter in my pos- 
session." 

This bait had the desired effect, and one of 
the men, an Irishman, stepped forward, and 
touching his cap, replied : 

" Sure, sor, Tm the boy what can tell yer 
something about it now. Ye see, sor, it 
happened this way. On coming to work one 
morning, we found a dirty spalpeen of a chap 
in the hut beyant there. Well, my mate 
Larry says, * What are yer doing there ?' 
' Nothing,' says he. * It's a lie/ says Larry. 
* It's true for yer/ says he, and with that he 
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rises up, and there tumbles down out of his 
pocket a letter and some money. 'Where 
did yer get that ?' says Larry. * Sure I saved 
a fellow's life/ says the blackguard, ' and he 
gave me the money.' Well, sor, we couldn't 
believe that such a scarecrow as him would be 
after saving a fellow's life, so we just made 
bold to take the things from him, because we 
thought somebody would be axing about them, 
and then-: " 

"Well, well, but the letter? What did 
you do with the letter ?" Winkle put in, with 
a view of stopping the man going into a long 
rigmarol. 

" Sure, sor, I'm coming to that part. We 
tried to read the letter, but divil a one of us 
had sinse enough, so Larry just sticks it up in 
the beam in the hut yonder ; and that's just 
where it is at the present moment, I'll be 
bound for it" 

" Come along then and show us," cried 
Winkle, scarcely able to conceal his delight. 

In'a few minutes they had entered the hut, 
and the navvy was groping about the beam, 
and in a very short time drew from its hiding- 
place, with a shout of triumph, Ranleagh's 
letter. Black and grimed and damp it was 
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now, but still perfectly legible. The man 
shook the dirt from it, and handed it to 
Winkle, and when the old man had adjusted 
his spectacles, he glanced hurriedly over the 
stained paper, and then passing it to Mr. 
Dudley, remarked : 

" This is a most important find, and cannot 
fail to help us in our search. '^ 

He drew forth his purse and rewarded the 
navvy, while Mr. Dudley perused the note. 
And as he did so the expression of his face 
changed considerably, and it was evident that 
he was agitated. 

When they had got outside of the hut again, 
and were making their way to the chaise 
which waited for them in the road, Mr. 
Winkle said : 

" This is really a most fortunate discovery, 
and I am almost inclined to take it as a 
good omen of success. What do you 
think r 

" I incline to your opinion, that the letter 
may lead to some unexpected result," Mr. 
Dudley answered, evidently troubled, if not 
annoyed, "but the most singular thing about 
it is that I recognise that handwriting." 

" Indeed !" cried Winkle in astonishment. 
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elevating his eyebrows, and looking fixedly 
at his companion. 

**Yes. Up to a recent period I had a 
young man in my service, by the name of 
Ranleagh, John Ranleagh. He used to assist 
my steward with his books, and I know his 
handwriting well. That note I should be 
almost inclined to state on oath, has been 
pencilled by him.'' 

" This is most strange," Winkle muttered 
thoughtfully. And he took out the note and 
re-read it, and turned it over, and examined 
it carefully, with the air of one who was 
puzzled. ** I must confess there is some 
mystery about the whole affair, and just at 
the present moment I cannot penetrate 
it.'' 

" One thing is clear," Mr. Dudley remarked, 
" if that note was written by Ranleagh, and 
that it was so written I have not the slightest 
doubt, then Ranleagh must be the person 
alluded to by Nicholas Street as having been 
thrown into the mill stream, and that admitted, 
the Frenchwoman from the Hall and the per- 
son who made an attempt on his life was 
Marie Corvisart. And as I view it in this 
light the mystery clears away." 
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" I do not exactly understand you," Winkle 
said. 

" Perhaps not I should explain " 

Mr. Dudley was nearly telling Winkle that 
Ranleagh was his son-in-law, but he checked 
himself. " I was going to observe that jealousy 
has been at the bottom of all this." 

*' Ah," exclaimed Winkle reflectively. "Do 
you know anything of this young man's his- 
tory ?" he asked suddenly. 

" Very little. He was formerly in the ser- 
vice of a friend of mine who died some years 
ago. Frequently on visiting my friend's house 
I was struck with Ranleagh's intelligence and 
gentlemanly behaviour, and on my friend's 
decease I offered the young fellow an engage- 
ment, which he accepted." 

"And he has served you honourably." 

" Yes well, that is, he but per- 
haps we had better defer the subject until we 
reach home." 

They drove along now in silence. Mr. 
Dudley was sorely troubled. " Some attempt 
has evidently been made upon my son-in Jaw's 
life," he thought, " for some purpose that it is 
difficult to define, unless there had been an 
engagement between him and Marie, who 
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possibly learnt the secret of his marriage, 
and her jealousy made her furious. But why 
has he gone away without laying any infor- 
mation against his would-be murderers ? And 
why has he not come forward to claim his 
wife ? It is a puzzle." 

Mr. Winkle's thoughts were somewhat 
different to his companion's. He congratu- 
lated himself on his keenness of penetration. 
And he felt so confident that he had got hold 
of the right clue at last, that he inwardly 
chuckled with delight. 

" Now, sir," he said, when he and Mr. 
Dudley were seated in the drawing-room of 
Ravenshall, "with your permission I should 
like to proceed with the business we have in 
hand. When I asked you just now if John 
Ranleagh had served you honourably, you 
hesitated, and led me to infer that there was 
something against his character ; I hope that 
this is not so." 

" It is necessary that I should enter into 
an explanation," Dudley replied, " and I must 
tell you a painful story, lest I do this man an 
injustice on the one hand, and fail to do justice 
to myself on the other. But I must first of 
all ask you to treat my communication as 
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purely of a confidential nature, and — for the 
present at least — keep the matter a profound 
secret." 

" If it is necessary to the interests of the 
parties concerned that I should do so, you 
may rely upon me." 

" It is very necessary to my interest ; and 
therefore I must exact a promise from you 
that you will not repeat the story without I 
give you permission to do so." 

The habitual caution of the lawyer caused 
him to pause for a few moments before he 
answered. Then he said : 

" I give you the required promise, sir." 

" Very well, then I may tell you that when 
I hesitated to answer your question, I did not 
wish it to be understood that Ranleagh had 
been dishonest. Had he only wronged me 
out of money or money's worth, I might and 
could have forgiven him freely. But he 
brought sorrow into my home, for he robbed 
me of my daughter." 

, Winkle had been leaning back in the easy- 
chair in which he was sitting, his hands had 
been clasped together, and he had been 
twirling his thumbs one about the other ; but 
his attitude changed in an instant as the un- 
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expected revelation was made. He started 
forward energetically, and resting his hands 
on the arms of the chair, he stared at the 
speaker in astonishment, and exclaimed : 

" Robbed you of your daughter, sir ! — do 
you mean that he married her ?" 

" Yes. That is unfortunately the truth/' 

Winkle leaned back in his chair again and 
covered his face with his hands. Presently 
he said : 

** I was scarcely prepared for such a reve- 
lation as this.'' 

" How could you have been ? The rascal 
deceived us all, and has plunged my daughter 
into disgrace " 

** Stop a minute, sir, before you proceed to 
vituperation. This man is your son-in-law. 
And may I ask if it has occurred to you during 
the afternoon that John Ranleagh might be 
one of the lost heirs to the Tintagel estates ?" 

** Good God !" cried Dudley, in utter amaze- 
ment Then he checked himself, and, modi- 
fying his tone, said : " Surely, Mr. Winkle, 
you don't wish me to accept that proposition 
in seriousness ?" 

" I asked you a question, sir," Joseph 
remarked. 
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" True, you did, but I was so startled by 
it that for a moment it bewildered me. To 
your question I say no. How is it possible 
that I could for a moment dream that John 
Ranleagh was Lord TintageFs son? Nor do 
I admit the possibility of such being the 
case." 

" The possibility is perfectly admissible, 
sir," Joseph made answer, as he drew his 
hand down his face thoughtfully. ** Perfectly 
admissible," he went on, giving slow and 
deliberate utterance to his words, " but I do 
not say that the probability is equally ad- 
missible. Still we cannot ignore the fact 
that there is evidence in favour of my propo- 
sition." 

"It is strange, very strange/' Mr. Dudley 
muttered, as if to himself. 

" I admit that it is strange," said Winkle ; 
'' but the incidents of real life are, beyond all 
question, vastly more strange than those con- 
ceived by the brain of the romancer. This 
young man, John Ranleagh, comes to you as 
a comparative stranger. You know nothing 
of his previous history. We have reliable 
evidence that he bears upon his person the 
most uncommon and peculiar mark of a 
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crimson star. When this is considered in 
relation with the advertisement of the un- 
known person who wrote to Monsieur Rouel 
some years ago — I say that, when these things 
are carefully considered and analysed, there 
IS strong presumptive evidence in favour of 
my idea being a correct one." 

As Mr. Dudley sat and listened to the 
lawyer, he grew more and more troubled. 
He seemed, as it were, to be wandering in a 
maze of perplexing difficulties, and his usually 
active brain appeared to have lost its cunning, 
and he was helpless. One moment he hoped, 
and almost prayed, that what Mr. Winkle had 
suggested might be true, and the next he 
hoped that it might not. If it were true he 
would have the delight of knowing that his 
daughter had wedded with the scion of a 
noble house. But he would also have the 
mortification of knowing that he would have 
to eat " humble pie," and confess that when 
he believed his daughter to be allied to poverty 
and plebeianism he drove her away and dis- 
owned her. This is what pained him. But 
after considerable reflection, he came to the 
determination not to be hasty in drawing 
conclusions. He would not for the present 
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relax any part of the stern duty which he 
considered was his. He might be too rigid 
in the course he pursued, but his daughter 
had been wilfully disobedient — she had cruelly 
deceived him, and to mark his strong sense 
of disapproval it was necessary to be firm and 
inflexible. It was very terrible to have to be 
wroth with one's own child, but when that 
child rose in open rebellion against your 
righteous authority, no false sentiment should 
cause you to waver in the duty you owed to 
yourself and society, however painful the 
execution of that duty might be. 

These were the thoughts that chased each 
other through Mr. Dudley's brain, as he 
pondered and dwelt upon all that had taken 
place during the last few months. And when 
he remembered what he had. suffered through 
his child's secret marriage and flight, how his 
wife had died — before her time possibly and 
humanly speaking — died when her feelings 
were wounded through his refusal to grant 
her request ; as he remembered these things 
he could not help but admit to himself that 
the wound in his heart which Edith had 
caused was still very tender, and until time 
had healed it a little more he could not forgive 
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hen But however be might argue with 
himself, and try to palliate his own action 
in the matter, pride was at the bottom o*f it 
all. It was the prime mover, the mainspring, 
as it were, that actuated him. And though 
the natural feelings of a father prompted him 
to open his arms, and say to his erring child — 
" Come, for I need comfort — come, and chase 
the clouds away that have darkened my life 
— come, and gladden my old age, and smooth 
my path to the grave " — the unnatural pride 
of the man caused him to torture himself, and 
to be lonely and desolate, where he might 
have known naught but joy and peace. 

There was a long break in the conver- 
sation before either he or Mr. Winkle 
spoke again. The lawyer during this pause 
had been busy maturing some plan to 
pursue with reference to the case in which 
he was so deeply interested — a case, it 
must be confessed, that was peculiarly com- 
plicated, and not without a large element of 
mystery in it. But however tangled the 
skein might be that he had to unravel, he 
could not refrain from self-congratulation as 
he thought that he had got hold of the right 
end of the thread, and that by tact and per- 

VOL. III. 2 
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severance he might, ki a little while, be able 
to cry exultantly — Eureka. 

" Well, sir, after having fully considered the 
subject, what is your opinion ?" he asked at 
length. 

" I must confess that I am a little puzzled," 
Mr. Dudley replied, *^ and I can scarcely bring 
myself to think that what you suggest is likely 
or even possible* But then I do not forget 
the solemn promise I made to my now dead 
friend Lord Tintagel, to use every means to 
discover his children. If, therefore, you, re- 
presenting as you do the legal advisers in this 
matter, consider it right that we should follow 
up the slight clue you think you have got, I 
shall throw no obstacles in your way; oni 
the contrary, will render every assistance in 
my power. I shall place myself entirely in 
your hands, and shall act entirely under your 
instructions." 

" Thank you," Mr. Winkle replied ; " I have 
a question to ask that may seem irrelevant, 
perhaps impertinent, but you will please to 
pardon me, as I have a motive in asking it^ 
Are you and your daughter estranged ?" 

** Yes, thoroughly so, I am sorry to 
say." 
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" I presume you know where the young 
lady is ?*' 

" No. The last I heard of her was that 
she was staying with some relations, but since 
then she has gone away, and her address is 
not known/' 

" Umph ! that is unfortunate, as through 
her we might have discovered her husband." 

" After she went from here she stayed for 
some time with her uncle ; but as I do not 
hold any correspondence with him, I am not 
in a position to say if he knows where she 
is. It is very probable, however, that she 
would communicate with him, and he may be 
able to supply you with some information." 

** And are there any means by which we 
can trace Marie Corvisart, do you think ?" 

" I know of none, but some of my servants 
may know where she has gone to." 

Inquiries amongst the servants elicited the 
fact that Marie had gone to London, and up 
to a recent period had been staying at the 
Star Hotel, near Leicester Square ; and so it 
was decided that Mr. Winkle should return 
by first train in the morning, and failing to 
discover Marie, to use every means to trace 
John Ranleagh. 

2 — 2 
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" I do not think, upon second thoughts, that 
there is much to be gained even if we do 
succeed in finding the Frenchwoman," he re- 
jnarked to Mr. Dudley at breakfast on the 
following morning ; " but there is a remote 
probability that she may know where Ranleagh 
is to be found, and under threats of punishment 
for the attempt upon his life, she might give 
us some assistance. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

JOSEPH WINKLE DETERMINES TO TAKE A 

JOURNEY. 

As soon as it was convenient, after arriving 
in London, Mr. Winkle made his way to the 
Star Hotel. This house was situated in one 
of tlie squalid, semi-French thoroughfares 
which abound in the neighbourhood of 
Leicester Square. The hotel was a poor, 
ill-smelling place, and afforded shelter and 
refuge to French servants when out of em- 
ployment The landlord was a Frenchman, 
and he kept a sort of agency for procuring 
his country men and women service in English 
families, and by this means ensured payment 
for any expenses incurred by his visitors 
should their funds happen to get exhausted 
before they were enabled to obtain situations. 
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A very stout, red-faced man, without a coat, 
and with his sleeves partly rolled up, was 
standing in the doorway of the Star Hotel 
as Joseph Winkle arrived. The red-faced 
man wore a massive watch-chain which ex- 
tended right across his waistcoat His fat 
podgy fingers were adorned with a number 
of massive rings, and a huge breastpin 
glittered on his massive chest The hair of 
his head was cropped exceedingly close, but 
his moustache had been allowed to grow very 
long. He was enjoying the fragrance of a 
cigarette as Mr. Winkle's cab drove up and 
stopped at the door, but thinking that the 
vehicle had brought him a fresh customer, he 
wobbled down the steps of the hotel, and 
bowing very politely extended his hand to 
Winkle, who, availing himself of the friendly 
assistance, alighted from the cab, and having 
paid the fare, he turned to the Frenchman 
and said : 

" I wish to see the landlord of the 
hotel." 

The red-faced man bowed very low, and 
emitting two streams of smoke from his 
nostrils, he smiled graciously, and replied : 

" I am ze landlord, and monsieur's humble 
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servant to command. Will monsieur kindly 
come zis way ?" 

The landlord emitted more smoke from his 
nostrils, and then wobbled up the steps, 
followed by his visitor. 

" Does monsieur require some rooms ?" in- 
quired the red-faced man when the hall 
was gained, and politely offering Winkle a 
chair. 

" No, thank you," answered the old man. 
" My object in visiting you is to inquire if 
you have a young lady staying in the house 
by the name of Marie Corvisart ?" 

The landlord bowed and smiled, and blfew 
smoke from his jiiostrils again, and holding 
the cigarette daintily between his fingers, 
and shrugging his shoulders, he replied, 
while his small eyes twinkled merrily : ** Ze 
lady of zat name is staying here." 

*' Ah, that is fortunate," exclaimed Joseph 
in a tone which caused the Frenchman to 
give vent to something very like a laugh, as 
he thought that his visitor was there in the 
position of a lover, having been smitten with 
Marie's charms. And when he gazed upon 
Winkle's wrinkled face, and noticed his thin 
body encased in the closely-fitting and faded 
coat, his risibility might very well be par- 
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doned. **May I trouble you to inform Miss 
Corvisart that I wish to see her ?" 

" Certainly, monsieur ; will you give to me 
your card ?" 

*' Well, perhaps that is of no consequence," 
answered Joseph after some hesitation. " She 
would not know my name — but I may men- 
tion that my business is of the greatest im- 
portance." 

The Frenchman elevated his eyebrows 
and shrugged his shoulders, and then calling 
a waiter he gave him orders to show Mr. 
Winkle up to the coffee-room. 

•Joseph waited there by himself for some 
time; so long, in fact, that^e began to fear 
that Marie, having some suspicion of the pur- 
port of his visit, had taken herself off, and he 
grew troubled as he thought that this was so. 
He had come to take more than the ordinary 
professional interest in the case he had in 
hand. He had thrown his whole heart and 
soul into it, and his determination was strong 
not to cease his labours until he had suc- 
ceeded in learning the fate of the heirs to the 
Tintagel estates. 

When at length his patience had become 
nearly exhausted with waiting, and as he was 
about to ring the bell for the landlord, the 
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door suddenly opened and Marie Corvisart 
entered. 

She had altered a little since we last saw 
her. Her face was pale and wore a look of 
anxiety. The change from the pure air of 
Springdale to the smoke and dust of London 
had not agreed with her; or it might have 
been that she suffered a little from re- 
morse. 

She cast a quick, hurried glance at Winkle, 
and said : 

" Monsieur wishes to see me, I believe." 

The old man rose and bowed, and mov- 
ing a chair for Marie, he made answer and 
said : 

" Your name, mademoiselle, is Marie Cor- 
visart, I presume." 

The woman's face grew paler, and she 
gave unmistakable evidence that she was 
suffering from nervousness. This did not 
escape the notice of Joseph. 

" Je suis Marie Corvisart," she faltered. 

" Pray be seated, Miss Corvisart," and 
Winkle placed the chair close to her, and she 
seated herself in it with the air of a person 
who was so confused as to be scarcely re- 
sponsible for what she was doing. " I have 
a little business of importance to transact 
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with you, and I venture to express a hope 
that you will render me all the assistance in 
your power. I believe that you are well ac- 
quainted with Springdale, and was for some 
time in the service of Mr. Dudley of that 
town." 

All the colour had gone out of Marie's face 
now. She was deadly pale. She scented 
danger in this visit, and she was a coward at 
heart. She could do great things when 
labouring under the influence of strong ex- 
citement, but when such excitement had 
passed she was weak and craven. The 
lawyer watched her closely.. His long pro- 
fessional career had made him a judge of 
human nature. He was in the habit of say- 
ing that a person's face was a brief, and just 
as easily read. One thing he speedily made 
up his mind upon, and that was, of Marie s 
guilt there could not be a shadow of 
doubt. 

•* May I ask your name, and why you put 
jze question ?'' she said suddenly. 

" Certainly," he answered. " I have no 
desire to take an unfair advantage of you. 
My name is Winkle, Joseph Winkle, and I 
have the honour to represent the firm of 
Ranson & Reeler, solicitors," 
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Marie gasped for breath, and she tried by 
a mighty effort to conceal the agitation that 
was shaking her. But she did not succeed. 
She twisted her watch-chain about her 
fingers, and she pulled and tugged at it as if 
thereby she would find relief. But these 
signs betrayed her guilt, and Joseph smiled 
inwardly as he saw them. 

** What is your business with me zen ?" she 
asked, when she had sufficiently recovered 
her self-possession to speak. 

The old man smiled outwardly now, and 
he rubbed his hands together in a self-con- 
gratulatory manner, as if he was shaking 
hands with himself, and saying, " Winkle, my 
boy, you are a clever fellow." 

" My business is important," he answered ; 
**but before we proceed further can I have 
the pleasure of offering you a glass of wine ? 
for you do not seem well." 

** No," she replied ; *' tell me quickly what 
you want." She spoke hurriedly, as though 
she was anxious to know the worst, whatever 
it might be. 

^* I believe you were well acquainted with 
a person by the name of John Ranleagh," 
Winkle remarked, uttering every word with 
an emphasis and keeping his eyes fixed 
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upon the woman's face, which changed 
suddenly from white to red, and from red to 
white. 

" Yes, I knew him,'' she stammered, and 
her eyes seemed to flash fire, as if she felt 
that she would like to annihilate the man 
who was probing her. One thing she saw 
very clearly. The secret was out, but she 
was sorely puzzled how to act for the best 
under the circumstances. 

" May I ask you. Miss Corvisart, if you 
knew him before he entered Mr. Dudley's 
service." 

"I did not." 

" You never heard him speak of his past 
history ?" 

" Never." 

" Was there anything of the nature of an 
engagement between you and him ?" 

She bit her under lip, so that her white 
teeth were revealed, and she tugged at her 
watch-chain with strong, nervous energy, and 
as though she could no longer endure her 
pent-up feelings. 

'* He was false !" she suddenly exclaimed. 

" Ah ! that was very shocking," Joseph 
remarked ironically. " He preferred some- 
body else, perhaps." 
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" He married Mr. Dudley s daughter," she 
hissed between her closed teeth, 

" Just so. And that irritated you so much, 
I presume, that you felt that the only way 
by which you could mark your sense of his 
conduct was by attempting to take his life." 

Marie almost felt as if she would roll from 
her chair. She certainly wished that it had 
been possible for the floor to open and 
swallow up Mr. Joseph Winkle, or that she 
could have taken unto herself wings and have 
flown from his presence to the farthest ends of 
the earth. 

** It is false !" she cried with all the energy 
she could command. 

"It is true, mademoiselle," he replied 
coolly. 

" I tell you it is a lie !" she exclaimed, 
thinking that by a bold and resolute denial 
she might escape the penalty of her crime. 

" I trust, my dear lady, that you will not 
excite yourself unnecessarily," Winkle re- 
marked. " I may as well state at once that 
I am in possession of undeniable proof of 
your participation in the attempt made upon 
Mr. Ranleagh's life. But I may hasten to 
assure you, however, that it is not my inten- 
tion to prosecute you for this if you will give 
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me such information as you may be in pos- 
session of relative to John Ranleagh's move- 
ments." Marie breathed freely again, "You 
are no doubt aware," he went on, " that 
Mr. Ranleagh escaped, but that his present 
whereabouts is not known. I am desirous 
of tracing -him, and I need your assistance. 
And on condition of your rendering it me,, 
you need not fear that I shall take any steps 
to punish you for your very foolish act." 

'* He was a villain to serve me as he did,'' 
Marie said with bitterness, for she was still 
unable to control her feelings, as she remem- 
bered that John Ranleagh had been unfaithful 
to hen 

" Perhaps so^ perhaps so," Mr. Winkle re- 
marked a little irritably ; " but I am not de- 
sirous of knowing what your opinion of the 
young man may be. It is necessary, for 
reasons that I am not prepared to explain,, 
that his whereabouts should be discovered ; 
and I may intimate that if we cannot get 
some tidings of him, a very serious charge 
might be preferred against you, and you 
would find considerable difficulty in clearing 
yourself of it You will possibly, under these 
circumstances, see the advisability of comply- 
ing with my request" 
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" I know nozing about him/' she answered, 
somewhat cowed by Winkle's threatening 
tone. ** I wanted to know, and I have been 
expecting to have some letters, but they have 
not come." 

** From whom did you expect the letters ?"^ 

" A man who promised me to follow the 
show.'* 

** Show — ^what show ?" 

" Ze wild beast show zat Ranleagh went 
with.'' 

" How do you know this ?'^ 

" Because the show was in Springdale." 

" Then do I understand you that John 
Ranleagh was in some way connected with a 
wild beast show that was exhibiting in the 
town of Springdale ?" 

''^Zat is what I was informed." 

" Do you know the name of the sho^ ?" 

" Signor Manetti's." 

" Thank you," said Winkle, as he made a 
note of the particulars. " I think that with a 
clue like that we shall have no difficulty in 
discovering the fugitive." 

*' What is your firm's name ?^' she suddenly 
asked. 

'* Ranson & Reeler, of Garden Row, Hol- 
born." 
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" Zank you/* 

As he had nothing more to gain by pro- 
longing his interview with Marie, he bade her 
adieu, and parted company with her, much to 
her relief. 

" I wonder what he wants wis John Ran- 
leagh," she muttered when she was once 
more alone. " And how did he get to know 
about John being thrown in ze mill stream. 
It is very strange. I must go away, because 
he might not keep his word, and may come 
back and take me to ze prison. I shall leave 
zis country. It is cold blooded. I shall go 
back to my own France. No, I won't," she 
cried ; " I can get some money by this affair. 
I shall visit Ranson & Reeler." 

She pulled out a pocket-book, and made 
some notes in it, and then with a smile on her 
swarthy face, she left the room.^ 

Winkle lost no time in instituting inquiries 
about Manetti's show. England is, com- 
paratively speaking, but a small place, he 
thought ; and if this show is in the country 
we must discover it. The inquiries he [set 
on foot very soon placed him in possession of 
the information that Manetti's Menagerie, 
after leaving Springdale, worked its way to 
Hull, and from thence shipped its way to 
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Revel in Russia. This was unexpected 
as it certainly was unwelcome news. It 
threw new and apparently insurmountable 
obstacles in the way ; and Joseph Winkle 
was unmistakably troubled. 

" I am bound to confess that this offers a 
check that I had not anticipated, and I am 
not altogether prepared to suggest a way of 
overcoming it." This was Mr. Winkle's re- 
mark, made to his firm, in the person of Mr. 
Ranson, a fortnight after his interview with 
Marie Corvisart. 

" But after all," observed Mr. Ranson, *' do 
you not think that you are pursuing a shadow ? 
There is not even the most slender circum- 
stantial evidence that this John Ranleagh is 
one of the persons wanted.'' 

" I beg your pardon, sir ; in my humble 
opinion there is very strong evidence indeed. 
That Crimson Star is to my mind a most sug- 
gestive fact. The more I dwell upon the 
matter the stronger the conviction grows upon 
me that the writer of the letter to Monsieur 
Rouel had in his mind some peculiar body- 
mark when he selected the Crimson Star as a 
distinguishing heading for the advertisement. 
And now, after a lapse of years, we find that 
there is a young man bearing the mark of a 

VOL. IIL 3 
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Crimson Star. And the age of this youngf 
man is about that Lord Tintagel's eldest son 
would be if living. I say, sir, considering 
all these things, we should follow up the 
scent'' 

** If you think so, Winkle, I shall offer no 
opposition to your wishes," Mr. Ranson 
said ; ** but this show having gone to Russia, 
I do not exactly see how we are to get any 
tidings of it." 

" I admit that there is some difficulty there," 
Joseph returned thoughtfully. 

" It seems to me to be a complete bar- 
rier. 

** No, sir ; I will not admit that." 

" What do you propose to do then ?" 

Joseph was drawing his hand down his 
face again, and was in deep thought. And 
so Mr. Ranson continued some writing that 
he had been engaged upon when Joseph 
entered. There was a long pause, the 
silence only being broken by the scratching 
of the " firm's " pen. Presently the old clerk 
exclaimed : 

" I have decided." 

" Well, what is your decision ?" 

" I, myself, will follow the show to 
Russia." 
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*' You ?" 

" Yes, sin Age certainly presses upon me, 
and the journey is a heavy one ; but I have 
carried the case on so far now that I don't feel 
disposed to recede as long as I have health 
and strength/* 

"But this is a'mad idea/' cried Mr. Ranson, 
in astonishment. ** At any moment war may 
be declared between this country and Russia, 
and if you were in Russia when war broke out, 
you would in all probability find it impossible 
to return." 

" The difficulties you suggest do not deter 
me. War has not yet been proclaimed, and 
it may be averted. But be that as it may, I 
shall go." 

" Very well. If that is your determination, 
I have not another word to say. When will 
you start ?" 

** Almost immediately." 

**Then you had better telegraph to Mr. 
Dudley, and ask him to come to London, to 
have an interview with us." 

" It was my intention to do so." 

Two days afterwards, in obedience to the 
telegraphic summons, Mr. Dudley arrived in 
London, and proceeded at once to Garden 
Row. While not altogether approving of it — 

3—2 
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for he seemed to think it a wild-goose chase 
— he offered no opposition to Winkle's plan. 
At a subsequent private interview Joseph 
had with Mr. Dudley, he said : " I think, sir, 
that it might be of some sen^ice if I could 
manage to see your daughter. I cannot 
imagine that she can be in entire ignorance of 
her husband's movements; and it certainly 
does occur to me that before I leave England 
I ought to see her.'' 

** That is a matter entirely for your own 
consideration," answered Mr. Dudley. " My 
daughter is no longer under my jurisdiction, 
and therefore I can offer you no assistance. 
Her uncle's address I can supply you with, 
and it is possible that he may be able to give 
you some further information as to her where- 
abouts." 

" Then I shall cortainlv endeavour to find 
her," Joseph remarked. 

In accordance with this determination, he 
lost mtlimo in going to the address given him 
by Mn Dudley, and he was informed that 
Kdith was living in the house of a friend in the 
wcst-ond of 1 *ondon. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A NOBLE RESOLVE. 

It might be said that the reasons which induced 
Joseph Winkle to seek an interview with Edith 
Dudley were manifold. The man was far- 
seeing ; his penetration was keen ; and he 
thought that if his surmise with reference to 
John Ranleagh being one of the persons for 
whom he was in search was correct, it was 
only right that John's wife should not be lost 
sight of. Moreover, a wife, guided by her 
own womanly instincts, might render con- 
siderable aid, and throw out valuable sug- 
Sjestions. And still another reason actuated 
him — a humane and manly one. He saw 
that Mr. Dudley was lonely and sorrow- 
stricken, and yet -his strong pride opposed an 
effectual barrier between him and his daughter. 
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Joseph felt that he might be instrumental in 
bringing father and child together again ; and 
if he could do this, it would give him very 
great pleasure indeed. 

Edith herself had suffered very much since 
leaving home. She had felt the death of her 
mother so severely — together with her father s 
sternness — that for a time a terrible illness 
threatened her life. She seemed to think 
that fate had suddenly conspired to crush 
her. Her mother was dead ; her father had 
cast her off; and her husband was lost to her; 
so that it was scarcely to be wondered at that 
she sunk into a state of almost apathetic de- 
spair, and believed that no one in the world 
had ever suffered as she suffered. It was 
owing to this that her uncle deemed it prudent 
that she should have the society of young 
people of her own age. His own house was 
quiet and dull, and he determined upon 
sending Edith to stay with some mutual 
friends in the west of London, where she 
would have the benefit of cheerful society, 
and be surrounded with things calculated to 
wean her from dwelling too much upon her 
misfortunes. The evidence of how severely 
she had suffered was in hej: face. The eyes 
had lost some of their brilliancy, and her cheeks 
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were pale and a little sunken. The fresh 
girlish look had given place to one of anxiety 
and care ; and she positively seemed to have 
grown two or three years older. Sorrow is 
corroding. It certainly had had a very appre- 
ciable and marked effect on Edith Dudley. 

When she was informed that a gentleman, 
who had given his name as Joseph Winkle, 
was desirous of seeing her, she became greatly 
agitated, for she very naturally jumped to the 
conclusion that he was there in one of two 
capacities — that is, as a representative from 
either her father or her husband ; and it must . 
be confessed that she hoped in her heart that 
it was from the latter he came, much as she 
longed to be reconciled to her father. 

She could not conceal this agitation as she 
hastily entered the presence of the lawyer ; 
and she allowed her feelings to carry her away 
to such an extent that, without giving Joseph 
time to speak, she exclaimed : 

" I suppose, sir, you come here either by 
Mr. Dudley s or Mr. Ranleagh's orders ?" 

However unnatural it might seem for a 
lady to put such a question to a gentleman 
who had not yet spoken to her, and who was 
an utter stranger to her, and the nature of 
whose business she could form but a vague 
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guess at, she was to be excused on the 
ground of the great anxiety under which she 
laboured. 

Mr. Winkle almost smiled as he noticed the 
confusion she felt immediately she had given 
utterance to the words, and he said kindly : 

" I cannot say that I am a delegate from 
either of the persons you name, madam." 

Edith's heart sunk within her, and while 
she flushed scarlet as she thought how very 
stupid she had been in being so premature, 
she stammered forth an apology. 

" Really, sir, I beg that you will excuse 
me. I ought to have waited for you to state 
your business." 

** I beg, my dear lady, that you will not 
make any excuse. It is quite needless. 
Your anxiety is pardonable. And although 
I cannot say that I am here by your father s 
instructions, I may say I am his represent- 
ative — that is, in a legal sense. And though 
he did not send me or even Sanction my visit- 
ing you, he threw no obstacle in the way, but 
left me free to act as I might think fit. With 
reference to your husband, I may at once tell 
you I have never passed word with him, nor 
have I ever seen him. But I am exceedingly 
anxious to do both." 
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" Why ?" Edith asked, as her breath came 
thick and fast, for she fancied that the old 
man*s words were ominous ; and taking them 
in connection with his statement that he was 
a lawyer, she inferred that John had possibly 
been guilty of some breach of the law, or else 
that there was an attempt to bring him within 
its grasp. 

" For reasons that you shall presently 
hear," Mr. Winkle answered. " But first of 
all, may I inquire if you are in communication 
with your husband, or if you know of his 
whereabouts ?" 

** No, to both questions," Edith replied em- 
phatically ; '* and if I were I should under no 
circumstances answer you, until I knew what 
were your motives in asking." 

Mr. Winkle was amused by the vehement 
manner in which she spoke, and he positively 
smiled this time. 

'* I see that some explanation is necessary, 
my dear lady," he remarked, " so that we may 
understand each other. I am very anxious 
to discover your husband, because I have 
reason to think he is heir to considerable 
property." 

Edith almost gasped for breath, as the law- 
yer's words brought a new hope to life in her 
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heart. Her cheeks flushed and her eye3 
brightened as this ray of sunlight, as it were, 
suddenly streamed down through a rift in the 
clouds that had overshadowed her. 

" Heir to considerable property," she re- 
peated, as though not quite sure she had 
caught the purport of his words. 

" Yes," he answered ; " but though I make 
this statement with a view of encouraging and 
cheering you, I must ask you to receive it 
with great caution. I have not the slightest 
proof at present of the correctness of my idea, 
nor am I justified in a legal sense in holding 
out the slightest hope that what I state is 
true." 

" Oh, sir," she cried in a pleading voice, 
" do not place the cup to my lips with one 
hand and dash it away with the other ! Not 
that I wish my husband wealthy for the sake 
of the wealth, but because I believe it would 
raise him from that obscurity which, unfortu- 
nately, seems to be almost a crime in my 
father's eyes. This estrangement from my 
father is breaking my heart, and at the very 
time when I need protection and comfort he 
shuts his door against me." 

" Take comfort, my child," answered 
Joseph ; " it may not be long before it is 
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opened again, and he welcomes you with out- 
stretched arms." 

" I hope so, I pray so," Edith exclaimed 
with energy. " However foolish I may have 
been, I can't believe that my foolishness 
amounts to a crime, and, therefore, my 
father's severity does not seem to me to be 
justified." 

*'Your father had hopes of forming an 
alliance for you that would have placed you 
in an enviable position in society. The 
course you pursued, however, has blighted 
these hopes, and he feels the disappointment 
very keenly. And though his judgment may 
seem to you harsh and unkind — and possibly 
it is — there are very few men but would have 
acted in precisely the same way. You have, 
my child, given grievous offence to your 
father, and for a time must pay the penalty of 
your rashness." 

" I think I have already done so to the 
most bitter extreme," cried Edith, scarcely 
able to restrain the tears which forced them- 
selves to her eyes. ** Not only was I de- 
prived of the melancholy satisfaction of being 
present with my dear mamma when she 
breathed her last, but my father denied me 
the right to follow her remains to the final 
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resting-place. I have felt this very much, 
very much indeed." 

She fairly broke down with emotion, and 
it was impossible to longer restrain her sobs: 
Joseph was not without some sentiment in 
the lower depths of his nature, where the 
law had not yet penetrated ; and the sight 
of a weeping woman — especially when that 
woman happened to be young, beautiful, and 
unfortunate, was one that he was not proof 
against. 

He rose from his seat, and he crossed the 
room to the couch upon which Edith was 
seated with her face buried in her handker- 
chief, and sobbing as if her very heart would 
break ; and in a tender and fatherly way he 
patted her shoulder, and said : 

" Come, come, my child, you must not give 
way like this. There have been grave faults 
on both sides, but time is a wonderful soother 
of wounded feelings, and may bring things 
right again. And this sorrow which has 
darkened your young life will be forgotten by 
the happiness which, let us hope, the future 
has in store for you." 

The old man had got quite eloquent, and 
his voice faltered a little as he gave utterance 
to the last words, as though some memory 
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that had long Iain dormant in his own brain 
had been suddenly aroused. Perhaps it was 
so, and through the mist of long years he 
saw the time when a fair-haired girl — his 
heart's hope and joy — had called him father. 
But suddenly she had left him to bestow her 
hand upon a worthless vagabond, who in a 
few months broke her heart, and she went 
down to her grave, and Joseph Winkle was 
childless for evermore. I say that it might 
have been the sudden reviving of this 
memory which caused the man's voice to 
tremble, and his wrinkled, yellow face to be 
wet with tears. So that he drew out his 
large red silk handkerchief and applied it to 
his eyes, and rubbed his cheeks, as if he was 
exceedingly anxious to destroy all trace of his 
weakness. 

In a few moments he had put the remem- 
brance back into the innermost recesses of his 
heart, and locked it up there, and was once 
more the lawyer. 

" I think, my dear madam," he commenced, 
as he resumed his seat, and Edith's emotion 
was passing away, " I think, my dear madam, 
it will be as well if we at once proceed to the 
business of my visit, and which with your 
permission I will now state to you. I have 
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the honour to represent an eminent firm of 
solicitors, and it is further my privilege to 
have charge of a case as interesting as it is 
complicated. Without entering into details 
and minutiae I may very briefly inform you 
that a certain Lord Tintagel has recently 
died. Many years ago he had two sons, but 
he has not seen or heard anything of them 
for nearly a quarter of a century. My duty 
is to discover those sons if that is possible. 
Your father is one of the executors under 
Lord Tintagel's will, and is therefore inte- 
rested in finding these young men if they are 
living, or getting proof of their death if 
dead. From various circumstances that 
have recently happened I am inclined to 
think I have got a clue to one at least of the 
lost children, and though your father does 
not coincide with me in my belief I feel 
justified in following up this clue, and either 
proving myself correct or totally at fault" 

" But how does this affect me ?" Edith 
asked anxiously. 

" You shall hear. Strong circumstantial 
evidence points to your husband as one of 
the missing sons." 

** My husband !" she almost gasped in 
astonishment, while something like a smile 
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of satisfaction wreathed itself round her 
lips. 

"Your husband, madam; the person known 
as John Ranleagh, who for some time was 
in your father's service. Now I need 
scarcely say, Miss Dudley — or, pardon me, 
I ought to say Mrs. Ranleagh, and I hope 
some day to have the pleasure of address- 
ing you as Lady Tintagel — I need scarcely 
say that any information you can supply 
me with may be of the greatest possible 
service in assisting us to unravel this 
mystery." 

" What information can I give you ?" she 
asked eagerly, quite unable to control the ex- 
citement under which she was labouring, 
and which had flushed her cheeks, and 
brightened her eyes, and caused her bosom 
to heave. 

** Firstly, I may ask you if you are aware 
that your husband bore any particular mark 
upon his body ?" 

" I do not know," she answered. 

" You are not aware if he was tattooed on 
the breast with a Crimson Star ?" 

" I cannot inform you." 

" Do you know anything of your husband's 
past history ?" 
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" No." 

" Neither where he came from, nor what he 
was in his early years ?" 

" No. Of that I know nothing." 

" Has he held any communication with you 
since he went away ?" 

** None whatever." 

" That is very strange. Have you no ideai 
of his present whereabouts ?" 

" Not the remotest." 

** Humph ! very remarkable — very remark- 
able. Then I may tell you, madam " — after 
a pause — " that I have every reason to be- 
lieve that your husband fs at the present time 
in Russia/' 

" In Russia I" Edith echoed in profound 
astonishment. 

" Yes. From information I have received 
it seems probable that he attached himself to 
a travelling menagerie that went from Eng- 
land to Revel/' 

'*This is news indeed," Miss Dudley re- 
marked thoughtfully. "He might have in- 
formed me of this. But there was some 
mystery in his going away. I sent him a 
letter that he evidently misconstrued^ and I 
fear he was offended. If he has gone to 
Russia/' she added sorrowfully, " I am 
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afraid all hope of seeing him again has 
past." 

" Oh, nonsense, my dear lady ; you must 
not talk like that." 

'* You forget, sir, that between this country 
and Russia a war is likely to break out at 
any moment ; and even now it may be 
highly dangerous for an Englishman to be in 
Russia." 

" I forget nothing. I have weighed every- 
thing very carefully, and I feel that the large, 
I may say enormous, interests involved in 
this case, will justify any legitimate means 
and expenditure to enable us to arrive at a 
successful conclusion. Viewing the matter in 
this light, I have determined, in spite of my 
years, and the personal risks to be incurred, I 
say I have resolved, madam, to proceed with- 
out delay to Russia." 

" Proceed to Russia ?" she cried in astonish- 
ment as though she could not credit her sense 
of hearing. 

" Yes. It is one of those cases that greatly 
depend for success upon tact, energy, and 
personal application. Our firm, though 
having connections with various foreign 
countries, have none with Russia, and there- 
fore it is necessary that somebody should 
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proceed there who can not only represent the 
firm with credit, but who has sufficient 
shrewdness to conduct a difficult inquiry 
in a foreign country, as well as natural apti- 
tude for unravelling complications. Now, as 
I venture to think — even at the risk of being 
accused of egotism — that I possess these 
qualifications, as well as having the interest 
of my firm and. this particular case at heart, 
I consider that I am in every respect fitted to 
proceed there. And though it may be my 
fate to lay my old bones in that far-distant 
country, I shall die doing my duty." 

" Mr. Winkle, you are a brave man," 
exclaimed Edith. " You deserve success, 
and I have no doubt you will succeed. 
But what one might fail in, two may ac- 
complish. I shall go to Russia with you, 
Mr. Winkle." 

It was his turn to be astonished now. 

** You go with me I" he exclaimed.. "Why, 
my dear, it is impossible." 

Edith laughed ironically. 

** Do you think so ?" she asked, with a 
touch of sarcasm. 

" Undoubtedly I do, my child. For a 
young lady tenderly nurtured, as you have 
been, to undertake such a long and trying 
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journey is to attempt what really cannot be 
accomplished/' 

" Excuse me, sir, for saying that you are 
talking nonsense. You are an old man, lack- 
ing the elasticity and endurance of youth, 
and yet you will undertake the journey. 
Why, then, should I hesitate ? I am young, 
strong in health, and a woman ; and I have 
faith that my sex will protect me from 
dangers and insults to which you, as a man, 
will be exposed. But if I accompany you, I 
shall be able to protect you, for a woman is 
generally listened to where a man is not. 
But I have yet another and more potent 
reason to advance. I go to search for my 
husband. I have never realised until now 
how thoroughly I am a wife. A wife's place 
is with her husband, therefore I go. Here I 
am leading a useless, idle life. There I may 
accomplish some good — be of some use. But 
if all that I have urged is still considered in- 
sufficient, as a reason why I should go I have 
yet one more argument in my favour, and 
that is that you will need some one to look 
after you, to take care of you ; therefore I 
must go.'' 

Mr. Winkle actually laughed at this last 
remark. He could not help laughing, it was 
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said so seriously ; and the idea of a young 
lady accompanying him as a protector seemed 
so absurdly funny that he laughed as he had 
not done for many years. But his admira- 
tion was none the less great ; and when he 
had recovered sufficient breath, after his 
laughing fit, to be able to speak, he cried en- 
thusiastically : 

** You are a noble girl, and as brave as you 
are beautiful." 

" I do not require any flattery, sir." 

** My child, I am too old to flatter. I 
speak the truth. A father might well be 
proud of such a daughter, and a husband of 
such a wife. If you are so thoroughly de- 
termined to accompany me, I shall ofier no 
opposition, and I pray that God will protect 
you. There is one thing, however, I consider 
it my duty to do, and that is to acquaint your 
father of your determination to undertake 
this journey.'' 

" I request, sir, that you will do nothing of 
the kind. My father has proved that he has 
ceased to take any interest in my movements; 
therefore I fail to see how it can be a matter 
of duty for you to inform him of my inten- 
tions to go with you." 

^' Yqu do your father an injustice, niy dear 
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lady; he may have been a little stern in 
this matter — perhaps ill-advised — but of 
one thing I am sure, and I take upon 
myself to say that his love for you is still 
strong ; and it would give me the greatest 
possible pleasure to bring about a reconcilia- 
tion.'' 

" If that is the task you have set yourself, 
Mr. Winkle, I am afraid you will find it a 
hopeless one. My father is proud, and, I 
fear, unforgiving, otherwise he would have 
permitted me to have attended my mother's 
funeral. But however good his own inclina- 
tions might be, he is, unfortunately, under 
the influence of my aunt, who has ever been 
a cloud upon our home. Of course, if you 
choose to tdl my father of my intention, 
it is not for me to offer any opposition to 
your wishes in the matter. But I desire 
you to distinctly understand this, that no 
reconciliation can be effected between him 
and me so long as he refuses to recognise 
my husband." 

Edith spoke very resolutely. There was 
that in her tone which plainly convinced her 
listener that she meant every word she 
uttered. She had even astonished herself; 
for the feeling that had now come upon her, 
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was, it might verily be said, the growth of an 
hoar. She had at once grasped the situa- 
tion with rare perception. She had risen, as 
it were, equal to the pressing emergency of 
the occasion. John Ranleagh whether he 
was humble or noble, whether he was the 
son of a peasant or a lord, was still her 
husband. He had left her, impressed with 
the idea that she had turned him from her, 
that it was her desire that he should place 
the barrier of long distance between them, 
and in deference to that supposed wish of 
hers, he had nobly done as she desired. He 
had gone out into the world a waif to drift 
where fortune should lead him, possibly to a 
nameless grave. Yet always alone and long- 
ing for her, but sacrificing himself for her 
sake. The time for action had arrived. She 
was a woman, yet strong in her weakness. 
She was a wife, and her first duty was to the 
man she had vowed to honour and to love. 
She would go, save him if possible, but 
go she would, because she felt that in so 
doing she would be in her right sphere of 
action. 

These were the thoughts that passed 
rapidly through her mind, as a pause in the 
conversation took place, for Mr. Winkle was 
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almost too much astonished to give utterance 
to the feelings that filled his heart, and he 
sat looking at her in silent admiration, for 
she was flushed with enthusiasm, and her 
face and neck were dyed a delicate carmine, 
that heightened her beauty considerably, so 
that even he could *not help but be touched 
by that magic influence which a lovely and 
honourable woman exerts over a man. 

Presently he rose, and crossing to where 
she sat, he laid his long thin hand upon her 
head, and said in a trembling voice : 

** God bless you, my girl." In a few 
moments he was once more the lawyer, and as 
Edith rose and stood beside him, he con- 
tinued : ** I think, madam, that the result of 
our interview may be considered satisfactory, 
and that there is nothing further to be done 
at present. I may as well mention, however, 
that I shall consider it my duty, in the ordi- 
nary course of business, to inform our client, 
Mr. Dudley, of your determination to accom- 
pany me on my journey." 

" That is a matter, sir, which I leave 
entirely in your own hands. I am quite sure 
that whatever you may do, you will do with 
a thoroughly good motive." 

Joseph Winkle bowed. Joseph bowed 
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very low, for such a compliment from a lady 
pleased him. 

" You are very kind, madam, and I thank 
you." 

"When do you propose to start, Mr. 
Winkle ?" 

*' As soon as ever I can complete my 
arrangements. I shall have to obtain pass-^ 
ports and settle my affairs here, but I hope 
to be ready at a date not later than a fort- 
night from the present I need scarcely say^ 
madam, that you will need to make many 
preparations yourself, as we shall have to 
brave the rigour of a Russian winter." 

" I shall be ready when you are^ sir/' Edith 
answered, " I would venture to suggest, 
however, that not a day be lost, but that we 
should start at the earliest possible date." 

" You can rely upon that, madam. As 
soon as I have obtained the necessary docu- 
ments, and my firm have made arrangements 
for my place to be supplied during my 
absence, we will go." 

He said this merely as a matter of form, 
because he did not believe in his own mind 
that his place could be supplied, and it is 
quite probable that Messrs. Ranson and 
Reeler were of the same opinion. 
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That evening when Mr. Winkle reached 
his home he wrote to Mr. Dudley, informing 
him that he had had an interview with Mrs. 
Ranleagh, and of her determination to pro- 
ceed to Russia in search of her husband. 
And in so writing he sincerely hoped that it 
would be the means of bringing father and 
daughter together. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

MARIE CORVISART GIVES JOSEPH WINKLE SOME 

INFORMATION. 

Joseph Winkle's hopes with reference to his 
being instrumental in reconciling Mr. Dudley 
to his daughter again were doomed to be dis- 
appointed. He did not know the man he 
had to deal with. Perhaps in justice to Mr. 
Dudley it should be stated that he was not 
naturally hard-hearted ; but circumstances 
had conspired to make him so, or, rather, 
seem so ; for in denying himself the comfort 
he might have derived from his daughter's 
society, he was inflicting self-torture. But 
the old wound had, a few days before the 
receipt of Winkle's letter, been opened afresh 
by a letter which arrived from India from 
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Norman Douglas. In this letter Norman 
represented himself as suffering very keenly 
through the disappointment his cousin had 
caused him. And as it was well known 
amongst his friends that he was going to 
England to get a wife, his return without one 
had subjected him to a great deal of un- 
pleasant badinage. He spoke of Edith's 
conduct as being most reprehensible, and he 
considered that she was acting in a manner 
calculated to imperil the high honour of the 
noble families which he represented. He 
concluded by saying, that owing to the 
threatening state of political affairs in Eng- 
land his regiment had received orders to 
hold itself in readiness to proceed direct to 
the Crimea should an emergency arise, and 
he hoped that in the whirl and excitement of 
active service he might forget his great dis- ' 
appointment. 

This letter certainly added fuel to the fire 
— ^and as certainly did not allay the bitter- 
ness which Dudley still felt for his unfor- 
tunate daughter. It further set him pondering 
upon the strange manner in which the inci- 
dents of life are sometimes ordered. By one 
post he receives intelligence from his nephew 
of the probability of his having to proceed to 
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the Crimea, and by the next comes news that 
his recalcitrant daughter is actually on the 
eve of starting for Russia in search of het 
husband. Here, after being widely sepa- 
rated, these three persons — whose fates 
were interwoven, were drifting towards a 
common centre again* And as Mr. Dud- 
ley thought of these things he speculated 
upon the possibility of a meeting taking 
place, and if it did, what the consequences 
might be. 

Having all these things in his mind, his 
answer to Mr. Winkle was far from satis- 
factory to the latter gentleman. Dudley 
informed him that on the question of his 
proposed Russian journey he could say but 
little. He certainly did not resolutely oppose 
it if Mr. Winkle considered it necessary in 
the interests of the case he was conducting ; 
at the same time he could not refrain from 
expressing an opinion that it was just a 
little Don Quixotish, and he doubted if any 
good could possibly result from it, but that 
on the other hand it would be attended with 
great expense and considerable personal risk, 
and in all probability would end in a miser- 
able fiasco. So far as his own daughter was 
concerned he refused to have anything to 
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say. She was now her own mistress, and, 
consequently, entirely responsible for her own 
actions. He ventured to express a hope, 
however, that she would never forget what 
was due to the noble family to which she 
belonged, and whose honour she had already 
fearfully imperilled. 

This letter was a cruel sting, but the truth 
must be told that it was in a large measure due 
to Aunt Deborah. The estimable lady seemed 
to have become more cynical of late, and 
though she still ruled John Dudley s house- 
hold — ^and ruled it too, as of yore, with an 
iron hand — she was less obtrusive. But her 
silence was the silence of withering sarcasm — 
if such a term is admissible. Her aims and 
views of life — distorted, be it understood, by 
reason of the false medium through which she 
looked — had all been frustrated, and she had 
in consequence become a soured and disap- 
pointed woman. 

It is hard to have to write thus about a 
lady who was well born, and in possession 
of intellectual power that might have en- 
abled her to have done considerable good, 
and left her mark in life's calendar. But the 
truth, disagreeable as it undoubtedly is at 
times, must be told ; Aunt Deborah laboured 
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under some moral deformity which rendered 
her objectionable to herself, and caused her 
to be disliked by others. 

In a moment of weakness and blind confi- 
dence Mr. Dudley had shown her Norman 
Douglas's letter, and subsequently the letter 
received from Winkle with reference to the 
proposed Russian journey. 

The good lady was loud in her condolence 
with the forlorn condition of the " poor lad " 
in India. She considered that he had been 
shamefully treated, and that his noble, 
generous affections had been misplaced on a 
wilful, disobedient, and shameless girj. These 
were the epithets Aunt Deborah applied to 
Edith ; and it is possible could she have 
thought of any others more expressive of 
bitterness and contempt, she would not have 
hesitated to have used them. I am very 
much afraid that those persons who peruse 
these chronicles will say that Aunt Deborah 
was a good hater. And were it not that it seems 
almost preposterous that a lady of her social 
status could be guilty of so much weakness, 
I should be strongly inclined to endorse that 
opinion. It is my duty, however, as a faith- 
ful chronicler, to paint the lady as I knew her; 
and without venturing to express any decided 
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opinion of my own, I leave it to my readers to 
draw their own inferences. 

To use a common, if slightly vulgar, at the 
same time expressive phrase, the lady " set 
her back up"^ very strong'ly when she read 
Winkle's letter. She denounced his theory of 
the Crimson Star as the emanation of one who 
was in his dotage and therefore not worthy of 
a moment's serious consideration. As for the 
journey to Russia, she vigorously inveighed 
against it as an act of perfect imbecility. And 
she expressed unbounded surprise that her 
brother-in-law, as one of the trustees of the 
estate, should 'sanction such a reckless and 
useless expenditure as this journey would 
necessitate. As for the "girl," she might 
go, and if she could manage to effectually 
lose herself in the wilds of Russia — and it 
was possible that she would — it would be 
a very good thing for the family she had dis- 
graced. 

Although Mr. Dudley listened to Aunt 
Deborah's opinions, and was, perhaps, to a 
large extent influenced by them, still he did 
not feel himself called upon to act entirely 
under her jurisdiction. He was not without 
faith in Joseph Winkle. The old man had 
proved himself to be peculiarly fitted for 
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sifting evidence and following up clues ; and 
though he thought that to take a journey to 
such a vast country as Russia in search of 
a man who bore some peculiar mark upon 
his body, which, by a stretch of imagination, 
it was considered would serve to identify 
him as heir to an immense property — I say 
that though Mr. Dudley thought the journey 
was foolish, if not slightly idiotic, he did not 
feel it incumbent on him to refuse to sanction 
it. Joseph Winkle was the trusted member 
of an eminent firm of solicitors, and if they 
countenanced the journey, which they obvi- 
ously did, Mr. Dudley considered that what- 
ever his own private opinion might be, he 
must give way to his legal advisers. 

Although the expressed opinion of Mr. 
Dudley did not alter Winkle's determination 
with reference to his journey one jot, it did 
give him some annoyance and perhaps a little 
pain. It was, to say the least, disheartening, 
while the manner in which Mr. Dudley had 
referred to his daughter caused the old man 
genuine sorrow. Winkle's ability to estimate 
character, an ability cultivated by long practi- 
cal experience, enabled him to see that Edith 
Dudley was possessed of noble, sterling 
qualities that should have won for her better 
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treatment than she was receiving from her 
father. 

A few days before the preparations were 
completed for the start to Russia, there 
entered the offices of Ranson and Reeler, in 
Garden Row — a woman. This woman was 
Marie Corvisart, and she inquired for Mr. 
Joseph Winkle. Winkle was not a little 
astonished when he saw who his visitor was ; 
but he speedily guessed that her visit was in 
connection with the case of the Tintagel 
estates, either directly or indirectly, and so 
he led her to the private consultation room of 
the firm. 

" Am I to consider this in the light of a 
professional visit, madam ?'* he inquired in his 
blandest manner. 

" I don't know," Marie answered, a little 
confused, and perhaps not altogether compre- 
hending his question. " I have somezing to 
tell you, and it is very strange. But I must 
make you promise zat you will not say I told 
you." 

Joseph looked a little serious, and for a 
moment was at a loss how to deal with his 
visitor. 

** You must give me some idea of the 
nature of your communication,'' he answered, 
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** before I could make the required promise. 
I would also caution you against making any 
revelation that might be calculated to com- 
promise yourself. I represent the dignity of 
the law, and therefore could not consent to 
preserve silence if what you have to say 
should prove that you had offended the 
majesty of that law. You will pardon me for 
putting it in this way, but it is as well to be 
candid, and to understand each other at the 
onset." 

Marie smiled — smiled so that her white 
and even teeth were fully revealed, and her 
olive cheeks were slightly encrimsoned, and 
her eyes sparkled very much. But it was 
not a natural smile ; there was something 
decidedly unpleasant about it ; and it w^s 
rather to be taken as an indication — by those 
who knew the woman — that the latent and 
terrible passion of her nature was ready to 
burst forth at any moment. But though 
Joseph did not know, he was by no means 
impressed with her, and very soon came to 
the conclusion in his own mind that she was 
dangerous : and that in dealing with her the 
utmost caution was necessary. Perhaps she 
defined something of the thoughts which 
were shaping themselves in his brain ; for 
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she looked at him with a look of scorn, and 
said : 

" I am much obliged for ze caution you 
give me ; but I am not ze fool you zink me." 

" I beg your pardon, my dear madam/' 
interrupted Joseph. " I did not hint in any 
way that I thought you a fool ; but if any- 
thing I have said is open to that construction, 
I apologise." 

" Zank you," she replied, " but I do not 
care what you zink. I can give you some 
information zat may be valuable to you. I 
consider it valuable to me because I shall 
want paying for it. I am very poor. I 
have not any situation, and I want some 
money." 

Winkle was a little struck with the 
woman's coolness. She was at least candid 
in this matter, he thought, if she was nothing 
else. 

" If the information you have to impart,^ 
he observed, " has any direct bearing upon 
the interests of our clients, and is likely to 
advance those interests in any way, and at 
the same time does not criminally compromise 
you, I will take upon myself to say you shall 
be rewarded in proportion to the value of the 
information you give me." 

5—2 
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" Now ?" she asked. 

**WelI, when I am in possession of the 
facts," he answered. 

" Zat is what I mean. You will pay me 
before I leave ?" 

" Yes. And that point being settled, I 
shall be glad if you will proceed with your 
business, as time presses.'* 

" You wish to find Jean Ranleagh ?" 
" Yes, that is our desire." 
" He is ze husband of Mees Dudley ?" 
" That is also a fact.*' 

"He went away because he thought his 
wife wished him to go, and never come 
back." 

" Indeed ! What authority have you for 
such a statement, Miss Corvisart ?" 
'' Because he received a letter." 
" Well," as Marie paused. 
** Zat letter said he was to go away." 
** But how do you know that ?" 
*' I carried ze letter to him." 
" And I infer that you read it." 
" I knew ze contents." 
" Then permit me, madam, to tell you you 
were guilty of a most disreputable action." 
Marie smiled again. 
** You zink so ?" she remarked. 
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** I am sure so ; and permit me to say — ^' 

"Stop a minute," she interrupted. "You 
do not know what you talk about. Mees 
Dudley received a letter from Jean Ranleagh. 
There were two letters, but Jean Ranleagh 
nor Mees Dudley did not write them." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Winkle, in astonish- 
ment. " This is a very serious imputation, 
and should only be made with great reserva 
tion." 

" I tell you," she cried, a little angrily, for 
she thought that he was doubting her — " I 
tell you ze letters were— were — what is zat 
zing you call zem in English ?" 

" Forgeries," Winkle suggested. 

" Yes — forgeries !" she exclaimed with 
energy. 

Winkle grew very grave. The word 
" forgeries " had an ugly sound ; and he 
began to see that there had been some foul 
play somewhere, and for purposes that he 
had no means of understanding at present. 

*^ Then may I inquire who the forger was, 
and for what reason he forged the letters ?" 

" Yes, I shall tell you. It was Monsieur 
Douglas, ze nephew of Monsieur Dudley. 
He was to marry to Mees Dudley. He 
discovered that she was married to Jean 
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Ranleagh, He was very angry and — and 
jaloux r she exclaimed in French, in her ex- 
citement, getting a little confused with her 
English words, 

" Then do I understand you to say that a 
gentleman of Mr. Douglas's position stooped 
so low as to forge letters, with a view of 
effectually separating a man and his wife ?" 

Marie laughed bitterly. Perhaps she 
thought it was withering irony to apply the 
term " gentleman " to Norman Douglas, 
knowing what she did of him. She opened 
her eyes wide, and shrugging her shoulders, 
ejaculated : 

" Mon Dieu ! he was no gentleman. Pah !" 
— this last word she uttered with a good deal 
of sibilation, which plainly proved that her 
opinion of the man who had employed her 
was a very poor one. " I tell you he was 
very bad," she continued. 

**Stop a minute," Mr. Winkle put in, as 
Marie seemed inclined to run off with a long: 
string of vituperation ; ** had you not better 
give a clear and succinct account of this dis- 
tressing affair, and leave your own opinions of 
Mr. Douglas unsaid ?" 

As briefly as it was possible for her to be 
she told Winkle all, not screening herself in 
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any way ; on the contrary, rather glorifying 
the part she had played^ 

" This is a very terrible accusation," Winkle 
observed, when she had finished • " and it 
compromises the reputation of Norman 
Douglas most seriously. The whole trans- 
action is discreditable to you both, and if the 
principal persons who have been injured by 
your cruel conduct like to prosecute you, you 
would be liable to severe punishment. I 
presume you have nothing more to communi- 
cate r 

" Nozing." 

"Then I think our interview can end. 
There are five pounds," handing her a note ; 
" but permit me to observe I do not consider 
you are deserving of such reward, and it is 
very like paying a premium for vice." 

He could scarcely disguise the fact that he 
felt a great deal of contempt for the woman, 
who seemed to be wanting in those higher 
principles which should have softened and 
beautified one of her sex. More especially 
when he remembered that she had moved 
amongst people from whom she ought to have 
received good examples. But the fierce, 
mad jealousy of her nature was the destroying 
demon. It took possession of her to the ex- 
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clusiion of all true womanly feeling, and as 
she was lacking in that moral strength which 
might have enabled her to have successfully 
struggled against the passion, she fell. 

She took the note with evident disdain. 
She had expected more, and she thought the 
sum paltry, but she had sufficient discretion 
to hold her tongue; and having played her 
part and got her wage she retired. 

Winkle mused a little when she had gone. 
Of course he saw that as far as she was con- 
cerned the sole motive which had induced 
her to lay bare the guilt of herself and 
Norman was a mercenary one. But he failed 
to see what good could be done at present by 
the revelation. It had one effect, however, 
and that was to strengthen him in his pur- 
pose, if he needed strengthening, to discover 
John Ranleagh if it were at all possible. He 
saw that Mr. Dudley was deceived in his 
nephew, and that the injury done to Edith 
and her husband was incalculable. But he 
was considerably exercised in his mind as to 
whether it would be policy to make known 
the information he had gained, or whether 
more real good might not be done by keeping 
it a secret 4br the present, and after mature 
deliberation he inclined to the latter belief, 
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though he determined to take an early oppor- 
tunity during the journey of telling Edith how 
she had been deceived. He felt this to be a 
duty. All his sympathies were aroused for 
the lady, and he made a mental vow that while 
his life lasted he would use every energy 
to bring the man and wife together again. 

As Mr. Joseph Winkle went home that 
evening he found the streets thronged with 
excited groups of people, while lusty-lunged 
newspaper boys were rushing about, and in 
stentorian tones bawling out '' New Aspect 
of the Eastern Question." And when Joseph 
purchased a paper and read that war with 
Russia was almost inevitable it did not alter 
his determination one jot, although he knew 
that he was going into an enemy's country. 
He muttered, as he put the paper into his 
pocket : 

" I must hurry my departure. Not another 
hour must be lost. I wish, though, I could 
induce Miss Dudley to remain behind. I will 
try my powers of persuasion once more." 

And he did ; but Edith was perfectly in- 
flexible. Her mind was made up, and 
nothing could alter it. 

And so it came to pass that in two days' 
time this old man and young and delicate 
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woman were travelling due north, while 
England was sharpening her swords and 
shotting her guns ready for the coming strife 
of nations. The British lion and Russian 
bear were growling menacingly at each other ; 
but Joseph Winkle considered that he had a 
duty to perforni, and no amount of danger 
would have deterred Joseph Winkle from 
going forward where duty led. . 
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CHAPTER V. 

IN THE FAR NORTH. 

About thirty miles from Moscow, standing 
on what is known as the " Great Moscow 
Road," was a large melancholy-looking house. 
I use the word melancholy here advisedly, 
however absurd it may seem to apply it to a 
building. The architecture of the structure 
was peculiarly diversified. The house had 
evidently been built in pieces, and at vari- 
ous times, and each builder would seem to 
have followed the bent of his own inclina- 
tion as to the particular style he should 
adopt There were strange angles about it, 
there were shadowy recesses, there were 
queer gables, and at the end there were two 
cupolas which gave it somewhat of an Ori- 
ental appearance. The roof was flat, the 
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windows Avere long and narrow, and the 
chimney-stalks were rambling and confused* 
On the top and in front of the building rose a 
large wooden frame, above the frame was a tall 
cross, and suspended below the cross was a 
huge bell. The entrance to the building was 
by a massive doorway, that was reached by 
some dozen long steps. These steps were 
slimy, green, and dank. A courtyard stretched 
in front of the house; the yard was over- 
grown with weeds, and was rank, and cheer- 
less, and melancholy. On all sides this 
building was enclosed by a lofty wall, the 
surfaces of which were as smooth as glass, 
and the tops of which were protected by for- 
midable-looking chevauX'de-frise. In the 
centre of the wall facing the main road was a 
large wooden gate, studded with iron knobs, 
and crossed with iron bars, and having a 
small sliding wicket let in on one side. Sur- 
rounding the place were pine forests, solemn, 
dark, and weird- looking ; and all around were 
solitude, desolation, and silence. The place 
was dismal, gloomy, and an imaginative 
person might have fancied that it was " phan- 
tom haunted ;" for the grotesque and con- 
torted stems and branches of the pine trees, 
and the indescribable shadows thrown in all 
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directions by the varying lights were sugges- 
tive of ghouls and spirits. It was a strange 
region altogether in the heat of summer. 
Then the sunlight streamed down and wove 
mosaics on the sand and parched moss and 
herbs, and birds called to each other from 
out the sombre pine branches, and occa- 
sionally wolves, either solitary or in twos and 
threes, and sometimes in whole packs, uttered 
their peculiar cry as they hunted for prey. 
Then the miasmatic pools quivered in the heat, 
and on the surface of the black and stagnant 
waters floated huge logs of fallen trees, and 
these logs were overgrown with fantastic 
creepers, and gave harbourage to a thousand 
creeping and slimy things ; and sometimes a 
long-legged bird, indigenous to Russia, and 
possessing peculiar goggle eyes, might have 
been observed perched on these floating 
masses of rottenness, like a spirit of evil, and 
supping and dining off the slimy things that 
crawled there. And then at night over the 
surface of these marsh-pools danced a hun- 
dred lights. Will-o'-the-wisps they were — 
mischievous sprites they seemed, and from 
out of the mysterious and gloomy depths of 
the forest strange sounds arose, sounds that 
could not be interpreted — now here, now 
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there, above, below, around. A crackling, a 
grunt, a moan, a screech, a muttered growl, a 
wail of pain, a cry of pleasure, as some noc- 
turnal animal or bird secured its prey. There 
were all these things in summer. There 
were none of these things in winter. Then 
the. aspect of the region was stranger still. 
The silence of death reigned, if it can be 
correctly said that silence does reign. Cer- 
tainly the solitude was unbroken by any of 
the sounds I have enumerated as being 
peculiar to the summer. The marsh-pools 
were solid ice. The slimy things were either 
dead or hybernating. The long-legged, 
goggle-eyed birds had departed. All trace of 
things on the ground was obliterated by the 
hard snow. The denuded firs looked quaint 
and ghastly in the spectral light, and the 
shadows that came and went are unde- 
finable, unrealisable. Occasionally a solemn- 
looking owl might be seen perched upon a 
snow-laden bough, and the wolves, starved 
and thin, and savage, and blear-eyed, prowled 
about ; but always silent. They uttered no 
cry, the frozen ground gave no response to 
their footfalls. This winter death was hor- 
rible, indescribable. It was stillness, gloom, 
mystery. 
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The building alluded to was in good keep- 
ing with its surroundings. Perhaps at one 
time it might have been a palace. For the 
grey stones and solid masonry spoke of age. 
Perhaps its walls had been witness to in- 
trigues, to conspiracies, to plots. Again it is 
possible that at a later period it had been a 
state prison — a sort of Bastile, the portals of 
which had opened to swallow for ever the un- 
happy wretches who were consigned to it. 
Although not designated as a prison at the 
time to which I refer, it was little better, for . 
it was a lunatic asylum, which means in 
Russia (or did) a living tomb. 

Far removed from the town of Moscow, 
out on the silent highway ; disconnected as 
it were from the living, breathing world of 
humanity. Standing in a region of gloom and 
weirdness — " Abandon hope all ye v/ho enter 
here " might well have been carved in the 
stonework over the gateway. For those who 
went in seldom came out, until they were 
carried in a plain wooden box — on which a 
number was carved — and buried in a strip of 
ground, out in the gloomy pine forest, where- 
a wooden cross, marked with a number cor- 
responding with that on the box, told where 
"another victim slept the Hreamless sleep. 
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It was a horrible place this building. Its 
horribleness was even more apparent inside 
than out The black-boarded floors ; the 
bare, white-washed walls ; the long wooden 
tables and benches screwed down ; the small 
bier-like beds ; the closed stoves, standing in 
the centre of huge wire cages, to keep the 
hapless patients from injuring themselves, all 
these things combined served to make the 
mad people more mad, and the sane people 
who witnessed them, shudder. And yet 
there were keepers, and a governor, and sub- 
governor, and doctors, and nurses, who lived 
there, in spite of the risk it would almost be 
imagined they ran of having their reason un- 
seated by the cheerless surroundings. 

To this place there came towards the close 
of a gloomy and bleak day an old man and a 
young lady. They were swathed in furs, for 
the cold was piercing. They were travel- 
worn and exhausted. They had travelled 
from Moscow in a droschky, and although the 
journey was but thirty miles in distance, they 
had been many hours in coming, for the foad 
was fearfully bad, and the wretched horse 
that drew them was old, and lame, and 
starved. 

As the ramshackle vehicle drew up opposite 
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the door of the asylum, the driver, a sallow- 
faced Muscovite, muffled in furs, rolled him- 
self from the box, and hammered loudly with 
the knocker at the iron-studded gate, 

The two travellers sat and shivered in the 
droschky for some minutes, and the lame 
horse steamed, until it was almost lost in a 
mist ; and the driver stamped angrily with his 
heavy boots on the ground, and he swore 
rbundly in Russ at the delay. Presently he 
hammered with the knocker again, and when 
many more minutes had elapsed the great bell 
up on the roof there, under the cross, knelled 
once, and the sound broke with solemn and 
startling distinctness on the still air ; so that 
the shivering travellers were thrilled, and the . 
steaming horse prickeci up its ears, and a 
solitary owl flew from one pine bough to 
another with a low hoot — which might have 
been a protest against being thus uncere- 
moniously disturbed from its slumbers — ^and 
the driver stamped harder and swore faster. 
Then there was silence again; Once more 
the driver hammered with the knocker, and 
before its echoes had died away, the wicket 
was suddenly slid back, and a yellow face ap- 
peared at the opening. 

'*You are insolently impatient," cried the 
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owner of the yellow face ; " what Is your 
business ?^ 

" Two travellers from Moscow," growled 
the driver. " They have an order from our 
Lord, the most mighty and all-power'ful Czar, 
to visit a patient confined here." 

The wicket was suddenly closed, and in a 
few moments the huge gate swung open, and 
a man' wearing long boots, and clad in a fur 
robe, presented himself, and bowing low ap- 
proached the droschky. The old man pro- 
duced from a bag a large and official 
document, bearing a huge seal, and stamped 
with the Imperial Eagle. 

At the sight of this awe-inspiring paper the 
porter bowed still lower. 

" Most noble sir," he said, " I have the 
honour to be your obedient slave. What is 
the name of the patient you desire to see ?" 

This was said in broken English, for the 
porter recognised the nationality of the visi- 
tors. 

"Manetti," answered Joseph Winkle, for he 
it was, as he rose from his cramped position 
and assisted Edith Dudley — or Mrs. Ran- 
leagh, more correctly speaking — to alight. 

" You will be pleased to follow, most noble 
sir," replied the porter, making another 
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obeisance and leading the way into the court- 
yard, and when the horse and droschky had 
entered, the porter swung the gate to with a 
clang and a clash, and then led the way up 
the greasy and slimy steps into the great, 
cheerless, cold hall, where he motioned his 
visitors to . be seated on a wooden bench, 
while he proceeded to the end of the hall, and 
rapped at a door, which in a little time was 
opened by a young man with long hair, and 
wearing spectacles. And when the porter 
had spoken to this person for some moments, 
the young man advanced to the strangers and 
addressing them in Russ, asked for their 
official papers. But Joseph did not under- 
stand Russ, and he signified his ignorance by 
a shake of the head, and then the young man 
repeated the question in French, which Joseph 
did understand, and instantly submitted his 
formidable-looking document to the be- 
spectacled young man, who perused it very 
carefully, and having satisfied himself as to its 
bona-fides, he handed it back with a low bow 
to Joseph, and offering his arm to the lady, 
led the way into a comparatively comfortable 
apartment, that was warmed by a closed stove, 
and had some curtains hung at the windows. 
This young man was the doctor on duty, 
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and he motioned the visitors to be seated on 
a couch near the stove, and striking a bell, he 
ordered the servant who appeared to bring 
three dishes of tea and a lemon. 

" Mademoiselle will be tired after the 
journey?" he observed, addressing Edith, who 
answered him in French. 

** Exceedingly so ; this travelling in Russia 
in the winter time is very tiring to any one 
who is not used to it." 

** Do you come from England, made- 
moiselle ?" 

" Yes, and we have had a very great deal of 
difficulty in reaching Moscow. The official- 
ism in this country is something surprising." 

The doctor smiled. He evidently took 
Edith's remark as a compliment. The ser- 
vant returned with a wooden tray on which 
were three glasses of tea, with a slice of 
lemon floating in each. There were also 
some small dried salted fish, some cream, and 
a loaf of coarse brown bread. The fare was 
not very tempting, but the travellers were 
thankful for it. 

They had had a very long and wearisome 
journey from England, and one that was 
beset with innumerable and unlooked-for 
difficulties. At every point obstacles to their 
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advancement had been thrown into their way. 
They were irritated beyond measure with the 
constant demand for their passports. At one 
stage of the route they had been detained an 
unconscionable time because some petty jack- 
in-office refused to frank their passports, on 
account of the absence of a certain official — ' 
and until he was communicated with the 
travellers could not proceed. These vex- 
ations and trying annoyances might have 
caused many people to give up the attempt 
to go on ; but the motives which actuated 
Joseph Winkle and Edith were too strong to 
allow them to succumb while health and 
strength held out. Edith was searching for 
her lost husband, and she had received a 
most powerful stimulus since leaving London 
by the communication which Winkle had 
made to her with reference to the forged 
letters. She bemoaned her own weakness in 
having allowed John to depart from Ravens- 
hall without having first seen him at all 
hazards. But the past was irretrievable. It 
was the future she had to deal with, and she 
made a mental resolution to discover her 
husband if he were living, or perish in the 
attempt. 

On the part of Winkle, the love of duty 
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and a stubborn faith in his own views were 
the springs which actuated him. He felt that 
his professional reputation and very honour 
were staked upon this case. On the success 
or failure of his mission tremendous interests 
were involved. If he succeeded in discover- 
ing the lost heirs to the Tintagel estates, his 
irm would stand in the proud position — 
chanks to his energy — of being triumphant in 
a case which presented difficulties almost 
without a parallel. On the other hand, if he 
failed, he knew that, professionally, he would 
be a ruined man. And the faith the firm had 
hitherto had in him would be gone. 

As soon as ever Joseph set foot in Rus- 
sian territory he instituted inquiries about 
the menagerie, and soon learnt from the 
authorities that such a show had arrived from 
England, and had proceeded from Revel to 
Moscow. On reaching the latter city, he 
heard for the first time of the destruction of 
the menagerie by fire, at Simbirsk, and of the 
lunacy of the proprietor, Manetti, who had 
been sent back to Moscow, and from thence 
forwarded to the great asylum for criminal 
lunatics. 

This news was most disheartening, and 
was a blow they had little dreamt of. It 
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seemed to annihilate every hope of success : 
as the menagerie was destroyed, the company 
scattered, arid the principal himself confined 
in a State asylum for a criminal offence. It 
was here that for the first time despair came 
upon Joseph and his companion. But such a 
feeling" with people who were moved by the 
powerful impulses that moved them, could 
only be of the most evanescent description. 
Joseph quickly took heart, and encouraged 
his companion by saying : 

"We must see this Manetti, my dean 
From him we may learn many important 
particulars." 

But in saying this, little did he dream of 
the Herculean tasks that would have to be 
undertaken ere Manetti could be seen. The 
circumlocution was enough to appal even the 
law-encrusted heart — if I may use such a 
term — of Joseph Winkle. No sooner had 
one difficulty been smoothed away than 
another cropped up, and another, and another, 
until they became a legion, and to fight them 
all seemed a labour requiring the intellect of 
a giant. But Joseph was slow, methodical, 
and sure. He had been used to red tape all 
his life, and he met it boldly now. To obtain 
an interview with Manetti without the sane- 
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tion of the State would have been impossible ; 
and it was in obtaining this sanction that all 
the troubles had to be met. 

Unacquainted with the laws and manners 
of the country, he would make his application 
one day to an office, where he would be 
bandied from one official to another, often in- 
sulted, sometimes disheartened, and finally he 
would be referred to some other office, where 
the same routine had to be gone through, and 
with the same result. And so weeks slipped 
away, but the old man's dogged perseverance 
promised at last to triumph over the obstinate 
and trying pigheadedness of the Russian 
officials. 

At a moment when he was almost despair- 
ing of success, he made the acquaintance of 
an influential and courteous gentleman at- 
tached to the Imperial Court This gentle- 
man, struck with Edith's beauty and her 
heroic fortitude in undertaking such a jour- 
ney in search of her lost husband, promised 
for her sake to use his influence. And it was 
through him that the Royal order was ulti- 
mately obtained. 

When Joseph was once in possession cf 
this precious document his joy was un- 
bounded ; and he lost no time in making 
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preparations for his visit to the asylum. He 
endeavoured very hard to dissuade Edith 
from accompanying him, for she had already 
been severely tried, both mentally and physi- 
cally, and he was afraid that the gloomy 
place to which he was going might have a 
depressing and serious effect upon her. But 
she only laughed at his fears, and jokingly 
remarked : 

"It is necessary that I should go to take 
care of you. It is through me that you have 
procured the order, and now you want to get 
rid of me. My services may be required at 
the asylum to extricate you from some other 
difficulty, and so I shall go, Mr. Winkle, what- 
ever the consequences may be." 

Of course Joseph had no alternative but 
to submit calmly; and he had begun to 
realise that a lady was a protection to a 
gentleman in a strange country. For where 
a man might be insulted with impunity by 
snobbish officials, some hesitation was shown 
in the presence of a lady. 

Armed with his official authority Winkle 
was not long in procuring the services of a 
droschky driver, and, as already seen, the 
asylum was ultimately reached. But the 
strange region in which it was placed — the 
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solitude, the desolation, the gloom, had more 
than once caused the travellers to give vent 
to exclamations of surprise. When the re- 
freshment which the doctor had provided was 
disposed of, that gentleman inquired of his 
visitors if they wished their interview with 
Manetti to be private. 

" I should prefer it to be so," Joseph an- 
swered. 

" But will the lady go with you i^" asked 
the doctor. 

" O yes," said Edith, answering for her- 
self, " unless there are any very special reasons 
why I .should not." 

The doctor smiled. 

" Mademoiselle is aware that she is going 
to see a lunatic ?" 

" Quite aware of that fact, sir,'' Edith re- 
plied ; " but is he a very dangerous one, as 
you seem to have so much concern on my 
account ?" 

" I would suggest that one of the keepers 
be present during the interview," observed 
the doctor, without directly answering the 
question. 

"Indeed," both Edith and Winkle exclaimed 
in unison ; " why i^" 

" All the keepers go armed, and they have 
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Strict orders to shoot the patients if they be- 
come unmanageable." 

" But is there any reason to anticipate vio- 
lence on the part of this unfortunate man .'*" 
said Edith, scarcely able to repress a little 
shudder. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 

" It is difficult to tell what these mad people 
may do/' he remarked. 

** But is Manetti a violent patient ?" Joseph 
queried. 

" O no, O no ; on the contrary, he is 
quiet, cunning, and treacherous. The quiet 
patients always are ; they are like slumbering 
volcanoes, they may break forth at any mo- 
ment, and when least expected, and scatter 
death and destruction around." 

" I should say that' this place was scarcely 
favourable to the recovery of persons suffer- 
ing from mental aberration," observed Edith. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders again, 
and laughed. 

" Perhaps not," he answered. " But made- 
moiselle will understand that I am not re- 
sponsible for the place. It is a government 
institution, and the patients confined here 
are persons who have broken the law. They 
are useless as citizens, or members of society. 
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and it is therefore to the interest of the go- 
vernment to isolate them as much as possible, 
shut them off entirely from the respectable 
part of the community." 

" Such a system can scarcely be called 
humane/' said Edith, not a little disgusted by 
the sangfroid manner in which the man spoke ; 
" it certainly would not be tolerated in our 
country/' 

** Perhaps not, perhaps not," answered the 
doctor quickly ; " but mademoiselle will 
pardon me for observing that English in- 
stitutions of this kind are very far from 
perfect. Your system of treating pauper 
lunatics is open to a vast number of improve- 



ments." 



" Possibly so, sir,"^ Edith replied ; " but I 
think that the greatest enemy to my country 
will admit that our institutions of this class 
are founded upon principles of humanity. We 
try to cure our patients, not to kill them." 

The doctor laughed loudly. He shrugged 
his shoulders, and took out an elegant little 
sandal-wood case from a drawer. The case 
contained cigarettes. 

" Will mademoiselle take a cigarette ?'* 
he asked politely, handing the case to 
Edith. 
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" I must beg to be excused," she answered. 
" That IS a weakness I have not yet ac- 
quired." 

The doctor bowed, and passed the case to 
Winkle, who did not refuse. 

" I should prefer not to argue with made- 
moiselle," the doctor pursued when he had lit 
his cigarette, " but may I crave permission to 
observe that I think that Russian humanity is 
on a par with any other nation ?" 

" I should not attempt to dispute that, sir," 
Edith answered politely. " I am not sure 
that any nation can boast of being too civilised 
or too humane. We are all open to improve- 
ment. The present rupture in our political 
relations proves that ; and I very much fear 
that before long English and Russian soldiers 
will be pouring out each other s life-blood in 
a savage struggle for an empty bauble." 

** Ah," exclaimed the doctor complacently, 
and as though the subject had very little 
interest for him. 

At this moment a messenger entered the 
room, and approaching the doctor said some- 
thing to him in a low tone in the Russian 
language. 

" Monsieur and mademoiselle can see the 
patient now," the doctor remarked, as he rose 
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from his seat. '* Will you kindly follow the 
attendant and he will show you the way ? 
When the interview has ended, you will 
perhaps be good enough to return to my 
humble room, and honour me with your com- 
pany to dinner.'' 

" We shall have very much pleasure in so 
doing," answered Joseph, as he bowed and 
followed the attendant, who led them through 
a long gloomy corridor, and then up a flight 
of bare, wooden steps, and down another long 
passage ; then he ushered the visitors into a 
a large, square room. The place was lighted 
by means of a small window near the ceiling, 
which was black and crossed with beams. 
The floor of the room was carpetless ; the 
walls were quite bare and perfectly smoothed. 
At one end was a caged stove. Near this 
stove were two wooden benches securely 
fastened to the floor. On one of the benches 
sat a man. His face was pale and haggard^ 
his beard was unkempt, his hair was matted. 
He was a tall, powerfully-built man. His 
elbows were resting on his knees, and his chin 
was resting on his hands, and he seemed to 
be gazing into vacuity. But as the door was 
opened and the visitors entered the man rose. 
He bowed as he saw the lady ; then he dre^ 
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himself up tall and straight, and his great 
chest heaved with a sigh. 

The attendant withdrew. Winkle and 
Edith were alone with the man, and the man 
was Manetti. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HOPE SHINES LIKE A STAR. 

" Whom have I the honour of addressing, and 
to what am I indebted for this visit ?*' Manetti 
asked in Russ, and then immediately repeated 
it in English. 

" My own name is Joseph Winkle," an- 
swered Joseph, " and I represent an eminent 
firm of English solicitors, Messrs. Ranson 
ind Reeler. This lady is Mrs. Ranleagh n£e 
Miss Dudley, and the object of our visit you 
shall speedily know/' 

" This is very strange/' said Manetti as if 
to himself, and then turning to his visitors he 
continued, " I regret that my poor and cheer- 
less apartment does not permit me to offer 
you anything like comfort, but will madam, 
and you, sir, kindly be seated on the bench 
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here near the stove ? This visit from an 
English lady and gentleman is as singular as 
it is unexpected." 

"No doubt of it, no doubt of it," said 
Joseph ; "our errand is also singular, and we 
have taken a very long journey indeed to see 
you." 

" Really, I feel honoured by this attention. 
Did you say the lady's name was Ran- 
leagh ?" 

" Yes." 

" And she comes from Springdale in York- 
shire ?" 

" Yes.'' 

" That is wonderful," exclaimed Manetti. 

" Why do you consider it so ?" Joseph 
asked. 

" Because I knew a person by the name of 
Ranleagh, a young man. He came from 
Springdale, and he left a wife there. But 
hush ! we must be cautious, it is dangerous 
to speak here." Manetti rose and moved 
to the door, and putting his ear close to the 
wood-work listened. Both Joseph and Edith 
looked at him with sympathy arid pity in their 
faces. They thought it very sad to see such 
a well-made man physically, such a wreck 
mentally. 
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In a few moments Manetti returned to his 
seat, and in a low tone said : 

" You think that I am mad, that you have 
come here to talk to a lunatic ; but dismiss 
the idea. I am as sane as you, though if I 
am not soon released I shall go raving mad 
without a doubt." 

Winkle was astonished. He scarcely knew 
how to answer him. Certainly Manetti's ap- 
pearance seemed to belie his words, but he 
spoke rationally and fluently. If he was not 
insane, why was he there ? And if he was 
insane, he showed no symptoms of insanity 
now. This was how Winkle reasoned with 
himself until he got puzzled. Manetti 
seemed to read his thoughts, and said 
quickly : 

'* Why do you doubt what I tell you ? 
And yet why should you not do so ? You 
come here to an asylum — an awful, living 
tomb. You are told that I am confined here 
as a lunatic. You see me. My appearance 
must startle you. How can it do otherwise.^ 
Ten minutes ago I wore upon my legs two 
steel rings, attached to each other by a short 
chain, and from those rings two other chains 
led, confining my arms at the elbows. The 
attendant came and removed these things, 
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because he said that visitors had come to 
see me. They were removed because, I 
suppose, the authorities were ashamed to let 
strangers see the cruelty that is practised 
here. But I tell you, sir, that although I 
have worn these symbols of degradation and 
slavery, I am not mad. Oh, lady, you will 
believe me, I know you will, your kind face 
tells me that ' If you have come to offer me 
hopes of liberty, tell me so in one word. 
This banishment is unbearable. I have com- 
mitted no crime, done no wrong ; and yet I 
am doomed to suffering that although I am 
not now mad, will very soon make me so, 
beyond all hope of recovery." 

He had grown a little excited, and looked 
imploringly at his visitors, who were more 
puzzled than ever. 

" I am afraid, sir," said Joseph tenderly, 
" that I am scarcely in a position to hold out 
any immediate hopes of liberty." 

" How should you be, how should you be ?" 
Manetti moaned, as he buried his face in his 
hands. 

"There is one thing, however," Joseph 
pursued, "that I will take upon myself to 
say, and that is that I may be able to make 
such representations to the government here, 

7—2 
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that I may possibly get your condition ame- 
liorated." 

Manetti laughed bitterly, so that Joseph 
began to have doubts whether the m^ was 
not very mad indeed. 

" Sir, you do not know the task you would 
set yourself," cried the ex-showman, " nor 
how utterly hopeless it would be to appeal 
to the authorities. They would laugh at 
you, and they would possibly say, but they 
would certainly think, that you yourself were 
sufficiently mad to be sent here. I tell you, 
sir, that when once a person has been brought 
to this place he is dead to the world. All 
hope of release has passed, unless he can 
burst the bars and bolts and escape, and then 
it would be only to rush into the jaws of a 
hundred dangers, merciless keepers inside, 
hungry wolves outside." 

" But surely the government cannot be so 
lost to every sense of humanity as to treat the 
unfortunate patients in this institution with 
cruelty ?" said Edith. ' 

" Ah ! madam, you do not know this 
country. I am a Russian by birth. This is 
a convict asylum. I am supposed to be con- 
fined here for some crime; but, before high 
Heaven, I have never been guilty of anything 
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that would justify the term criminal being 
applied to me. The people who are sent 
here by the government are maintained 
at the smallest possible cost, and the 
authorities are only too glad when the 
wretched victims die, and die they do quickly. 
For the awful desolation of the place, the 
severe discipline, and the bad living, very 
soon destroy the weak, and tell upon the 
strong. But for an iron constitution I should 
myself have been dead long ago. Oh, 
madam, what I tell you is true. Do I talk 
like one who is mad ? This gloomy place, 
my rough appearance, are I know against me. 
But my brain is sound. The terrible loss I 
suddenly sustained may have affected me 
temporarily. But I am well enough now, 
while as for crime I never was guilty of it, as 
I hope for mercy from the Supreme Judge of 
all humanity." 

" If what you say is true," Winkle re- • 
marked, " your position is a terrible one, and 
I will use every means in my power to im- 
prove it" 

Manetti rose, crossed the room, and held 
out his hand to Winkle, who hesitated for a 
moment, and then took the outstretched hand, 
and shook it heartily. 
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" Your heart is good," said Manetti, *' and 
I thank you. You are an old man, though, 
but had you the full threescore and ten yet 
to live, they would not be long enough to 
enable you to move the stony heart of this 
government. But we waste time. You 
have not yet told me what your business 
is." 

He resumed bis seat, and Joseph, as if 
suddenly remembering his mission, said : 

" No. I ought to have gone to the point 
at once without this digression^ To proceed,, 
however, your name is Manetti ?" 

" That is the name I have been known 
by." 

" By that do I understand that your real 
name is not Manetti ?" 

" I must first of all know your reasons for 
the question before I answer it." 

" Very well then, I can soon give them 
to you. You were, up to a comparatively 
recent period, the proprietor of a mena- 
gene ? 

" Yes." 

" Your menagerie was destroyed by 
fire ?" 

" It was." 

" There was a young man associated with 
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you in some way in your business who was 
know as John Ranleagh ?" 

" That is also correct." 

" Can you tell me where that young man 
is at the present time T' 

" No." 

" Humph ! That is strange. I may remark, 
Mr. Manetti, that any information you may 
give me with reference to John Ranleagh will 
be very thankfully received. This young lady 
is the wife of John Ranleagh. I have jour- 
neyed from England to search for the lost 
heir to extensive property ; she is here to 
search for a lost husband. Therefore any 
information that it is in your power to give, 
I trust you will not withhold, as it may 
be of the greatest possible service to all 
parties." 

"You may command me. But how did 
you find me out, and why do you come to me 
to give you information about a person that I 
really know very little of ?" 

" Your questions are easily answered. 
There was no difficulty in tracing you, for 
you seemed to be well known. The little 
information you may be in a position to give 
may be of vast importance to my case. 
Therefore I undertook the journey." 
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" All I know of Ranleagh is that he joined 
me in Springdale as a partner. He came to 
Russia with me. At Simbirsk an awful 
calamity visited us. As you are aware, my 
collection was totally destroyed by fire. That 
loss would have been nothing to me — I could 
soon have recouped. But there was another 
loss that no power on earth can replace. My 
brave boy was killed." 

" Indeed I" cried Edith and Winkle to- 
gether. 

" You had a son, then ?" Joseph re- 
marked. 

" Yes. That is, I called him mine, but 
there was no blood tie between us." 

"You had adopted him, I suppose," said 
Edith. 

" Yes, lady. He had been with me from 
infancy." 

"You have my heartfelt sympathy," 
observed Edith tenderly, and scarcely able 
to restrain the tears that started to her 
eyes. 

" I thank you, madam, very much. But it 
is not of my poor dead lad you wish to speak. 
The blow fell heavily upon me, and I suppose 
I did lose my reason. At any rate, I remember 
little else until I found myself a prisoner 
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here. What became of Ranleagh I have 
never known. I cannot understand how it is 
he has never tried to communicate with me, 
because he might easily have found me out. 
He may be dead, or he may have gone back 
to England. But if he lives he has speedily 
forgotten an attached friend." 

" Do not blame him hastily," said Winkle. 
" Many difficulties perhaps have prevented 
him coming to you, if I may take as evidence 
of that fact the enormous obstacles we have 
had to encounter before we could obtain this 
interview." 

" The difficulties I know are great, but he 
might have written," answered Manetti. 

" So he might, so he might. But how do 
you know that he has not done so ? If the 
discipline is as severe and strict in this place 
as you represent it to be, the letters may 
have been sent and never handed to you." 

Manetti almost sprang from his seat, 
and he pressed his great hands to his head, 
as the thought was almost overpowering. 

"By Heaven," he exclaimed, "you are right! 
they have kept the letters back.*' 

" Why do you make that statement ?" asked 
Joseph. 

" Because I cannot believe that John Ran- 
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leagh, if he is living, can have forgotten me 
so soon. For months I have been expecting 
to hear from him — to hear that he was making 
some efforts for my release. But no news 
has ever arrived. I have repeatedly asked 
the doctor here if letters have come to me, 
but he has refused to give me any informa- 
tion." 

** Really, this seems to be an almost in- 
credible state of affairs," exclaimed Winkle 
in astonishment, and as if he doubted what 
he heard. 

" However incredible it may seem, I pledge 
you my word that it is true," answered 
Manetti. 

Winkle became thoughtful. His hopes 
that his journey might be productive of good 
were sinking. There seemed to be no chance 
of deriving any information from Manetti ; 
and yet this unfortunate man's terrible 
position troubled him. It seemed to him 
that he was a victim to a system that was 
tyrannical and disgraceful ; and Joseph 
felt that he ought not to go away without 
making some effort to ameliorate the man's 
condition. Yet what was he to do ? If what 
Manetti had told him was true — and there 
appeared no reason to doubt it — then it was 
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worse than hopeless to expect any good results 
from an appeal to the authorities. 

There was an awkward pause, which was 
at length broken by Edith, who, addressing 
herself to Manetti, said : 

" May I inquire the nature of the engage- 
ment between you and my husband ?" 

"He had a proprietary interest in my busi- 
ness, and was general manager, for which he 
received a salary." 

" And did he never talk to you about what 
his ultimate views were ?" 

"He spoke occasionally of his separation 
from his wife. It seemed to prey upon his 
mind very much ; but he was always hopeful 
of the future, and looked forward with intense 
eagerness to the day when his means would 
enable him to solicit his wife's consent to an 
acknowledgment of the marriage." 

" And you have no means of forming an 
opinion from anything he might have said 
at any time whether he was likely to return 
to England or not ?" put in Winkle. 

** None whatever. I cannot but believe 
that if he has not done so, he will ultimately 
take steps to communicate with me. I have 
reason to think that he is in possession of 
some — to me most valuable — documents, and 
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I believe Ranleagh to be too honourable to 
retain them. Moreover, I once gave him a 
letter instructing him how to act with reference 
to these papers in the event of my death ; 
but under no circumstance was he to open that 
letter until I was dead. You will therefore 
gather that he has a special reason for making 
inquiries about me." 

" Ah, just so, just so," remarked Winkle 
thoughtfully, and as though he was evolving 
some idea out of his brain, and which was 
suggested by what Manetti had told him. 
** The documents you refer to are, I presume, 
partly of a private character ?" he asked 
carelessly, 

" Yes. Did I understand you to say that 
Ranleagh was heir to property ?" Manetti 
asked suddenly, and as though the idea had 
only just occurred to him. 

*^ Ah, that is a subject upon which we 
cannot speak with any certainty/' Winkle 
answered. ** I have reason to believe that it 
is quite within the region of probability that 
he may be the man for whom we are 
looking." 

" You have no proof of his identity, I 
suppose ?" 

*' No." 
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^ Then you took the journey from England 
to this country without any definite informa- 
tion to guide you ?" 

" It may certainly be said that we did so/' 
Winkle answered cautiously. "At the same 
time I would mention that there were suffi- 
cient grounds to justify a belief I have en- 
tertained that Ranleagh was the right per- 
son." 

" Then he ought to be discovered/' said 
Manetti. 

" I quite agree with you. But it occurs to 
me that unless something unlooked for should 
turn up to point to his whereabouts our jour- 
ney will be fruitless." 

" And I cannot see how I am to assist 
you." 

" During the time that Ranleagh was with 
you, did he ever refer to his past history 
in your hearing ?" 

"No, no further than related to his marriage,, 
and the attempt that had been made upon his 
life." 

" He did tell you that then ?" 

"Yes, but not until a considerable time 
after he had joined me/' 

" Do you know from your personal 
knowledge, or did he ever tell you that 
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he bore any peculiar mark upon his per- 
son ?" 

"No, he never mentioned it, and I never 
saw it," answered Manetti quickly, and staring 
at the speaker in astonishment. " Does he 
bear a mark ?" 

" Yes. Well, we have reason to believe 
that he does." 

" Do you know what kind of a mark it 
is?" 

" A star — a Crimson Star on the breast, 
as I understand from the evidence already in 
our possession," 

Manetti literally sprang from his seat, to 
the profound astonishment, if not alarm, of 
his visitors. He crossed quickly to the door, 
and listened for a few moments. Then he 
hurried back to where Winkle was sitting. 
His face was deadly pale ; his heart was 
palpitating violently, and his massive chest 
was heaving as if with some suppressed 
emotion. He laid his great hand on the old 
man's shoulders, so that Joseph shrank away 
with fear, for he thought that of Manetti's 
lunacy there could not be a shadow of doubt 
now, and that he intended to offer him per- 
sonal violence. But the ex-showman inclined 
his head until his lips almost touched Winkle's 
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ear, and then he said, in a voice a little 
above a whisper : 

" Providence is working in this matter.'' 

This remark conveyed nothing to Joseph's 
mind, without it was confirmatory evidence 
of Manetti's lunacy, and he really began to 
think it would be prudent to summon the at- 
tendant. Manetti was evidently greatly ex- 
cited, and his face became very flushed, as if 
he was struggling with some feeling that was 
overpowering him. 

Edith was not slow to notice this, and the 
alarm she felt was plainly depicted in her 
countenance. She looked appealingly at 
Winkle, and he looked at her, and then, 
suddenly rising from his seat, he was about 
to move towards the door, but Manetti inter- 
cepted him. 

" What would you do .'*" asked the latter. 

" I think it is time our interview ended," 
the old man stammered, for he was perfectly 
at a loss what to say. 

" Mr. Winkle," said Manetti, xaising his 
voice a litde, ** listen to me. My words and 
actions, no doubt, seem strange to you, but if 
I were to tell you all that is floating through 
my brain now, you would no longer wonder 
at my being excited. This John Ranleagh 
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must be found. I repeat, sir, must be found. 
I can give you information that will astonish 
you. I can prove to you that Ranleagh is 
the heir you are in search of. But to do 
this I must leave this place, and I can only 
leave it clandestinely — that is, escape, and 
you must aid me to do this." 

Mr. Winkle fairly staggered, and as he 
looked with amazement on the man before 
him, he could not help but think that he was 
a very cunning and artful lunatic indeed. 
There was something in Manetti's appear- 
ance that almost warranted this conclusion. 
He appeared nervous and anxious. His 
eyes were a little wild and resdess. They 
wandered from Winkle to the door, and from 
the door to Winkle again, and then, plead- 
ingly, to Edith. Her woman's instinct 
prompted her to the course to take: She 
knew that if Manetti was a lunatic a good 
deal more might be done by humouring than 
threatening him. She stepped boldly for- 
ward and faced him. 

" I am quite sure, my good fellow," she 
commenced kindly, " that you will aid me to 
find my lost husband if it is in your power to 
do so. But I should like you to reflect for a 
few moments on the impossibility of our 
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carrying out your proposal. We are strangers 
to the country. If we were to help you to 
escape, we should render ourselves amenable 
to the laws of this land, and we could scarcely 
hope for any mercy. Moreover, it seems to 
me that if we were willing to assist you it 
would be utterly impracticable, for how could 
you hope to get out of such a place as this, 
or having once got free, how would you 
escape the many dangers that would beset 
you outside ?" 

Manetti smiled. 

" You argue well," he said, *'but your argu- 
ment is based upon the premise that I am 
not responsible for my actions or words. I 
am sure I am not wrong in supposing that 
you believe I am trying to take advantage of 
your visit here to gain my own liberty. In 
one sense it is true I am doing so, but not 
without ofifering something in return for any 
service you may render me. I will prove 
what I say. This John Ranleagh for whom 
you are searching may possibly be the son of 
a nobleman." 

" Ah !" ejaculated Winkle, for a moment 
allowing his surprise to overcome his habitual 
caution. Then he suddenly checked himself, 
and asked : 

VOL. III. 8 
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" What nobleman ?" 

" Lord Tintagel." 

It was impossible for either Joseph or 
Edith to control the surprise they both felt 
now. The old man's eagerness for further 
information betrayed itself> and for once 
Joseph Winkle was not a lawyer, but an 
excited and nervous man, clutching with 
desperate energy at a straw as it were, that 
had suddenly come in his way. He moved 
quite close to where Manetti stood, and asked 
in a low tone : 

" How do you know this ?'^ 

Manetti smiled again. He saw that the 
triumph was his. 

** I will not answer you now,"* he said, 
" but what I have told you ought surely to 
prove my sanity. I can give you much in- 
formation, but will only do so on condition 
that I am freed from this place." 

" But how is that to be done ?" asked 
Joseph anxiously. "I will appeal to the 
government. I will tell them that it is 
absolutely necessary for you to be set at 
liberty, I will be responsible for you, I will 
take you to England ; I — I will pay your 
government any reasonable amount of money ; 
I— ^' 
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" All useless/' interrupted Manetti, while a 
bitter smile played about his lips. *' You 
would waste long months, you would ex- 
haust your best energies, and your purse 
would need to be fathomless — and even 
then you would not move the stony 
heart of this government No, no, the 
means to open my prison doors lie nearer to 
hand." 

" What do you mean ?" Winkle asked 
quickly. 

" When I first came here,'' Manetti pur- 
sued, "the confinement almost broke my 
heart I fretted and chafed like a newly- 
caged beast, for I had been used to freedom 
and independence. But. the more I chafed 
the more mad the people thought me, and so 
I became silent, determining to wait until 
chance might favour me to burst my bonds 
and escape. But that chance has never come 
unless you have brought it, and I think you 
have." 

" How? how?" asked Winkle and Edith in 
a breath. 

" Hush !" Manetti muttered, as he moved 
once more to the door and listened. Then 
in a few moments he went back to his place 
near the stove. " Since I came here," he 
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continued, " I have not kept my eyes closed. 
Two prisoners have escaped, and I know 
they could not have escaped without they 
had received assistance from some one inside. 
The officials in a place like this are wretchedly 
poor. Their salaries are mere pittances. 
The doctor is changed once a month. The 
one on duty now — Dr. Vambery — 'is a young 
man. I have watched him closely, and I 
have seen that he drinks ; his chronic con- 
dition seems to be a state of drunkenness. 
Can you doubt that such a man would be 
susceptible to the influence of money ? You 
might purchase my liberty through him. 
The sum required might be a large one, but 
whatever it is I will pledge myself to pay it 
back ; at any rate you can sound the doctor, 
and if you think my plan is feasible put it 
into execution." 

Manetti paused and waited almost breath- 
less. Winkle was puzzled. He was sud- 
denly placed in an extraordinary position. 
He had been an upholder of the law all his 
life, but it seemed to him now that he was 
called upon to countenance an act that would 
be a direct infringement of the law of the land 
he was then in. 

'* I am bound to confess," he stammered, 
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** that It occurs to me that this matter needs 
serious and deep reflection. I am a lawyer, 
and it ill becomes me to be a party to an 
offence that in my country would be con- 
sidered a very serious one indeed." 

" But do you not think," Edith said, '' that 
taking all things into consideration, and the 
great interests that are at stake, that the end 
will justify the means ?" 

Joseph was between two fires, and he felt 
uncomfortable. 

" There is no time for reflection," put in 
Manetti. " The man who hesitates is lost. 
Between your country and this country there 
is a vast difference. In your country even to 
the most hardened criminal there is some 
justice shown. Here criminals are con- 
sidered unworthy of either justice or mercy. 
I am guilty of no crime. I was a victim to a 
calamity that I could not prevent. Why, 
then, should I be punished ? These things 
ought to enable you to stifle any qualms of 
conscience, to say nothing of the service I 
can render you." 

" I think that Manetti is right," Edith 
added softly. And how could Winkle help 
but yield ? But he did not do so without a 
show of reluctance. 
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'* I really don't like doing such a thing," he 
said ; " but I feel that for this young lady's 
sake I can do much. I will make this 
promise. If I find that your surmise is 
correct with reference to the doctor, and the 
scheme can be carried out without com- 
promising the safety of this lady — " 

'*Oh, don't concern yourself about me," 
interrupted Edith. 

" Listen to me, my child. I say if it 
can be carried out without compromising 
this lady's safety and honour, I may be 
inclined to venture. But do not be too 
sanguine. I may see cause to change my 
mind." 

" I leave myself in your hands, madam," 
said Manetti, turning to] Edith. " Give me 
my freedom from this living tomb, and I 
will devote my life to finding your lost 
husband." 

She held out her soft white hand. Manetti 
took it and pressed his lips to it 

** You may depend upon me," she said. 
** Come," turning to Winkle, ** our interview 
had better end." 

The old man was a little confused. The 
position was a new and strange one to him. 
But he moved to the door and rapped upon 
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it. In a few moments it was opened and the 
attendant appeared, and Manetti was left 
alone, but with a new hope strong in his 
heart. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



WINKLE APPEARS IN THE CHARACTER OF 

" THE TEMPTER." 



The short winter day was rapidly darken- 
ing when Winkle and Edith reached Dr. 
Vambery's room, after their interview with 
Manetti. The snow was commencing to 
swirl down too, and there was every promise 
of the night being a severe one. The stove in 
Vambery's room had been heaped up with fuel, 
and lamps were already placed upon the table. 
As the two visitors entered, the doctor rose 
and pulled a heavy curtain across the window 
and then turned the lamps up. His move- 
ments were a little unsteady, his face was 
very red, and there were unmistakable signs 
that he had been drinking ; but he bowed 
politely to Edith, and wheeling a chair up for 
her near the stove, he said : 
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" I trust, mademoiselle, your interview with 
our patient has been satisfactory/' 

" Partly so," she answered ; " he seems a 
very sensible man, and to chafe very much at 
his confinement/' 

The doctor laughed. 

" Ah, my dear mademoiselle, he is a very 
cunning rogue indeed. No doubt he has 
tried to arouse your sympathies, but these 
mad people must be dealt with cautiously. I 
have had long experience of such patients, 
and I am consequently in a position to say 
that this Manetti represents a very dangerous 
type of lunatics, namely, the silent type. He is 
cunning, treacherous, watchful, and liable at 
any moment to attack those who have the 
control of him. We are compelled, therefore, 
to use precautionary restraint. We manacle 
him lightly, but still in such a manner that 
he is prevented from doing any sudden mis- 
chief." 

*' You will pardon me," Winkle observed, 
interrupting the doctor, **but do you not 
think that the system we pursue in England 
of allowing as much freedom as possible 
to lunatics who are not violent is a good 
one ?" 

** No, sir, certainly not," answered the 
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doctor in a tone that left no doubt on the 
minds of his visitors that he had a very great 
contempt indeed for English institutions. 
" The people that we have here are not 
criminals of the worst class, otherwise they 
would be sent to the mines, but still they are 
sufficiently bad to be treated very rigor- 
ously." 

** I cannot say that I admit the correctness 
of your views," Winkle remarked ; " but I am 
not here to find fault with your system, 
however much I may be opposed to it. I 
venture respectfully to suggest, however, 
that Manetti's condition might be amelio- 
rated." 

** I disagree with you, sir — I disagree with 
you," cried the doctor irritably ; for ignorant, 
narrow-minded, and untravelled as he was, 
he had but one idea — an idea that he had 
been carefully trained in — and that was that 
his country was the first in the world, and 
that her institutions and laws could not pos- 
sibly be open to hostile criticism. Winkle 
had no desire to quarrel with Vambery ; 
on the contrary, he was desirous of hu- 
mouring him, and so he laughingly ex- 
claimed : 

'*I bow to your superior knowledge, doctor; 
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but permit me to ask if you knew anything 
of this unfortunate Manetti previous to his 
being sent here ?" 

" Nothing whatever." 

"Has it never occurred to you that he was 
rather a superior sort of man ?" 

** We recognise no superiority, sir, 
amongst our patients. He was sent here 
as a penniless lunatic, who had been guilty 
of some crime.** 

" Do you know the crime he was charged 
with ?" 

'** I really do not. It is not my business to 
inquire." 

" Possibly his greatest offence was his 
poverty," Edith remarked slyly. 

The doctor bowed, but he was evidently 
annoyed. 

" Certainly not, mademoiselle," he re- 
plied. 

" Still I venture to suggest," said Edith 
with a gracious smile, " that if this poor 
fellow had been in possession of means he 
might have purchased many comforts which 
he does not now possess." 

" I scarcely like to contradict a lady," said 
Vambery, " but I am justified in saying that 
your idea is erroneous." 
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" I suppose a sum of money paid to the 
government would not purchase his liberty?'' 
put in Winkle as a sort of haphazard ques- 
tion that might serve to sound the doctor. 
Vambery laughed — a little ironically it 
seemed to the lawyer. 

** My government, sir," answered the 
doctor, "would treat any such offer as the 
emanation of a very decided madman. 
Manetti is a prisoner here, and will not be 
released until it is certified by the physicians 
that he is perfectly sane. Then he would 
be brought up and tried for whatever 
crime he is charged with. You will thus 
perceive that his chances of freedom, are 
very small." 

" Ah !" muttered Winkle thoughtfully, '' his 
doom is no doubt sealed unless something 
little short of a miracle should set him 
free." Then as if he was anxious to turn 
the conversation he remarked, '* But I 
shall not be able to devote further time 
now to discussion. The night has already 
closed in, and we have a long journey be- 
fore us." 

**Why, my dear sir," cried the doctor in 
astonishment, " you must not think of re- 
turning to-night The dangers of the road 
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are innumerable, and I should be wanting in 
duty if I permitted the lady to run any un- 
necessary risks." 

" Pray, sir, do not be alarmed on my ac- 
count. I have no fear, I assure you," said 
Edith. 

Vambery smiled. 

" Besides, to remain here will be to cause 
serious inconvenience to the establishment," 
added Winkle with an air of sincerity ; 
though in his own heart he was glad that the 
chance had occurred for him to remain, as he 
saw immeditely how it would aid the plan 
he had framed for endeavouring to effect 
Manetti's release. 

" Nothing of the sort, I assure you," the 
doctor replied. " We have ample accommo- 
dation, and I will at once order one of the 
female servants to prepare rooms for the 
lady." He rose and struck a bell, or rather 
a small gong, and when the attendant ap- 
peared he instructed him about the rooms, 
and requested that refreshments might be 
brought. 

When the meal was ended, the doctor 
begged that his absence might be excused 
for a little while, as it was his duty to . go 
round the wards before the patients re- 
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tired for the night. This gave Edith and 
Winkle an opportunity for a private conver- 
sation, and as soon as they were alone Edith 
asked : 

" What is to be done in this matter, Mr. 
Winkle ?*' 

" I see but one course to pursue," answered 
Joseph. " This is not an ordinary case, nor 
are we surrounded with ordinary circum- 
stances. To my thinking, therefore, the end 
will justify almost any means we may take 
to secure the man's release. It is clear that 
Manetti will be useful to us, and the informa- 
tion he can give will be invaluable ; there- 
fore we must open his prison doors if that is 
possible. Now the only way by which this 
can be accomplished is through the doctor. 
I think that he is vulnerable, and after you 
have retired I shall endeavour to find out his 
weak point.'' 

** But do you not think that I shall be of 
service in remainingj?" put in Edith. " You 
know this man might be deaf to your en- 
treaties, where he would yield to mine," she 
added ingenuously. 

" I admit the truth of that, my dear, but 
I prefer that you leave the matter in my 
hands for the present. Should I fail, you 
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may then bring your powers of persuasion 
to bear." 

The fact was, Joseph was a little con- 
cerned on Edith's account. Unused as she 
was to deal with human nature in its darker 
aspects, he did not care about her running 
the risk of having to be in the company of 
a man who was suffering from the effects of 
drink. And that Doctor Vambery was so 
suffering was very clear. Not that he had 
either by word or act committed himself in 
the slightest degree in the presence of the 
lady. On the contrary, his conduct had been 
above reproach. He had been almost pain- 
fully polite, but it was clear beyond all dis- 
pute that to exercise this restraint had been 
a task which had taxed all his energies. 
Vambery was a young man, but his face 
bore traces of that love for drink at which 
Manetti had hinted. And Winkle's know- 
ledge of the world was that a man who was 
wedded to the bottle was easily persuaded or 
tempted, and that when a person was labour- 
ing under the influence of drink he might be 
induced to do many things that in soberer 
moments he would not have dreamt of. It 
was this weakness which Winkle — having 
duly weighed all the circumstances and risks 
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to be run — determined to take advantage 
of. At any rate, it occurred to him j^that 
it was the only chance ; and the interests 
at stake justified him in availing himself 
of it. 

Edith yielded to Joseph's argument She 
was very far from being impressed with the 
doctor, and she was not slow to define some- 
thing of the motive which induced Winkle to 
wish her to retire. 

"I will go by all means/' she answered, *'if 
you desire me to do so ; and I sincerely hope 
you may be successful." 

" I shall use every endeavour to be so," 
Winkle remarked ; *^ and I wish you to leave 
me alone with the doctor because I should 
not like you to be annoyed or insulted by 
anything he might say." 

At this moment Vambery returned, fol- 
lowed by a female servant. He seemed 
to have become* a little more unsteady, 
and his face was very flushed. He had 
possibly been indulging in liquor during 
his absence. He bowed to Edith and in- 
formed her that if she would like to retire 
to remove her travelling dress, the servant 
was in readiness to conduct her to her 
rooms. He expressed a hope that when 
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she had performed her toilet, she would 
return and honour him with her company 
for an hour or so. She thanked him for 
his attentions, but pleading fatigue, she 
begged to be excused, as it was her in- 
tention to retire to rest at once. The 
doctor seemed annoyed by this decision, as 
the gracious smile that had been on his 
fiery face gave place to a slight frown. But 
he made no remark, and wishing her good- 
night, he led her to the door, and closing it 
when she had gone, the lawyer and the 
doctor were alone. 

** Mademoiselle is very charming," Vam- 
bery politely remarked, as he opened a small 
cupboard and took therefrom some glasses 
and lemons and a large bottle containing 
brandy. He cut one of the lemons into 
small pieces, which he laid on a plate. 

" You will be good enough to join me," 
he observed, as he filled out a glass of 
neat brandy, and then pushed the bottle 
towards Winkle. But the latter was un- 
used to this mode of drinking — a, mode 
peculiar to Russia — and so he requested 
that he might be supplied with a larger 
glass and some cold water, a request that 
caused the doctor to laugh almost con- 
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temptuously. But he quickly replied, 
" Monsieur will pardon me. I forgot he 
was an Englishman and unused to our 
customs." 

The water and the glass were supplied to 
Joseph, who mixed himself some grog in 
which the water was very largely in excess 
of the spirit. This finished, Vambery raised 
his glass, clinked it against the glass of his 
guest, and then tossed off the neat brandy, 
and put two or three pieces of the lemon 
into his mouth. 

" Monsieur smokes, I presume ?" queried 
the doctor, as he produced some long, black- 
looking cigars. 

" I am not a good smoker," answered 
the old man, as he viewed the apparently 
strong cigars with mistrust, and could he 
have had his way would have much pre- 
ferred the thoroughly English " long pipe." 
But as there was no alternative he took a 
cigar and lit it, his example being fol- 
lowed by the doctor. Then the two men 
drew up their chairs to the stove, and 
Joseph felt that his time for action had 
arrived. 

*' I am very much interested in this un- 
fortunate man Manetti," he commenced, 
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" and most sincerely wish that I could help 
him." 

" As you have got the government per- 
mission to visit here," the doctor replied, " it 
is not for me to inquire your business ; but I 
should imagine it must be of the highest im- 
portance, to induce you and a young lady 
to take such a long and arduous journey 
as that from England, purposely to see this 
man." 

"The business is of the highest importance. 
I have charge of a legal case in which 
Manetti's assistance is almost indispensable. 
I should be very much disposed then, speak- 
ing of course as a representative of tfiose 
I serve, to offer the government a consider- 
able sum if it would purchase the man*s 
freedom." 

" I told you that such a course would be 
totally impracticable, as well as utterly use- 
less," the doctor exclaimed a little irritably, 
as though annoyed that his previous state- 
ment to this effect had not been taken as con- 
clusive. " What interest — permit me to ask 
— has the young lady in this case ?" he 
abruptly inquired. 

" I may inform you that she is endeavouring 
to discover her husband." 

9—2 
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" Ah, that is interesting," the doctor cried, 
turning round to the table, pouring out 
another glass of brandy, drinking it off as 
he had done the previous one, and following 
it with some more, of the lemon. " Search- 
ing for her husband, eh ?*' he remarked as 
he once more settled himself in his seat, and 
placed his feet upon the guard of the stove. 
This is a little romance, quite." 

" Yes," pursued Joseph, " and her fortitude 
and courage are beyond all praise. The his- 
tory of her marriage is certainly a romantic 
one, and her heroism in coming should 
ensure her every man's consideration and 
assistance." 

" She has my sympathy fully," answered 
the doctor thoughtfully. " I scarcely see, 
though, how I could render her assistance. 
But do I understand you to say that her hus- 
band is in this country ?'' 

** We have reason to believe so." 

** Then what part does Manetti play in 
the story ?" 

" Mrs. Ranleagh's husband was once con- 
nected with him in business. The two men 
parted at Simbirsk, after the calamity which 
befell Manetti there. Your patient is evi- 
dently in possession of some facts which 
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may serve to identify Ranleagh as the right- 
ful heir to considerable property, as well as 
a title. But he does not seem inclined to 
divulge these facts unless he can gain his 
freedom." 

" Ah, an unmistakable sign of the cun- 
ning madness under yrhich he labours," the 
doctor observed, as he blew a great cloud 
of smoke from his nostrils ; " but have you 
no clue to the whereabouts of his former 
partner ?" 

'* No. Manetti expected to have re- 
ceived letters from him, and has been 
greatly disappointed that none have ar- 
rived." 

The doctor was thoughtful. He was 
stroking his moustache, twirling his cigar 
about in his fingers, and staring at the 
stove. In a few moments he turned round 
suddenly again, poured out about half a 
glass of brandy, drank it off, and followed 
it by the indispensable piece of lemon. 

It did occur to Joseph Winkle that this 
man was seeking " Dutch courage " to 
give utterance to some thoughts that were 
evidently weighing on his mind, and this 
idea was strengthened by the doctor saying 
quickly : 
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" Are you aware, sir, that we do not 
allow these criminal patients to receive 
letters ?" 

" But that is a most arbitrary, nay, unjust, 
rule," said Winkle. 

" With that I have nothing to do, sir. I 
did not make the rules of this establishment. 
It is my duty to abide by them, and not ques- 
tion their soundness. The letters that arrive 
here for patients are forwarded to the officials 
in Moscow." 

** Indeed. And what becomes of them 
then r 

" They are opened and kept. You will 
understand that this is a necessary precau- 
tion. Because these criminals might plot 
all sorts of conspiracies against the govern- 
ment/* 

" But I suppose those letters can be seen by 
any of the patients' friends." 

" No, they cannot. It would be per- 
fectly hopeless to ask for permission to see 
them." 

" This is sad, very sad," muttered Joseph. 
"In my country it would be considered posi- 
tive cruelty. Am I at liberty to ask, sir, if 
letters have ever been delivered here, ad- 
dressed to the patient Manetti ?" 
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The doctor was a little puzzled and 
troubled. He turned towards the brandy 
again, as though he hoped to find the solu- 
tion of the puzzle there. But he resisted 
the temptation to drink, and sucked in a 
mouthful of smoke, and then puffed it out 
in a great volume, and watched it gradually 
disperse. 

Joseph did not interrupt the doctor's medi- 
tation. Winkle was endowed with a lawyer s 
patience and caution, and he was content to 
wait. 

" For the lady's sake I will go so far 
as to inform you that letters have been 
sent to Manetti/' the doctor answered at 
last. 

" Have you any idea from whom they 
came ?" 

'' No." 

** Nor from whence they came ?" 

*' I am not very clear as to whether I am 
justified in answering your question." 

** According to the strict code of rules by 
which this establishment is conducted, per- 
haps you are not. But I maintain that you 
are justified on the broad principles of 
humanity. Moreover you will be rendering 
a very great service to the young lady 
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who has so bravely accompanied me from 
England." 

This argument seemed to be convincing. 
The doctor poured out a little more brandy 
and drank it, and ate some more lemon, and 
then said : 

" All the letters that have come here, have 
borne the postmark of Caffa. And appa- 
rently they have all been written by the 
same person, the handwriting on the en- 
velopes being a plain bold hand." 

" This is important," Winkle answered ; 
**but I must plead ignorance as to where 
Caffa is situated." 

**And, upon my word, I cannot inform 
you," exclaimed the doctor with a laugh. 
" Stay though, we will soon find out.'' 

He jumped from his seat, and crossing to a 
small book-case, took a gazetteer therefrom. 
And after hunting its pages for some time, 
he cried : 

" Here it is : * Caffa, a small sea-port 
in the Crimea, on the shores of the Sea of 
Azov.' '' 

** In the Crimea T Winkle repeated, "why, 
that is a very long way from here." 

" Yes, a very roundabout journey in- 
deed." 
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"How is It to be reached ?" 

"I scarcely know, but I presume you would 
have to return to some German or English 
port and get on board of a vessel going up 
the Baltic." 

" How long is it since a letter came from 
Caffa for Manetti r 

" A good many weeks now. The corres- 
pondent seems to have grown tired of writing, 
and has ceased to do so/' 

" That is unfortunate," Joseph observed ; 
"the person may have left Caffa by this 
time.'' 

" He may," the doctor answered, as he 
restored the book to the case, helped him- 
self to some more brandy, and then sat down 
again. 

His face was very flushed indeed, and from 
his husky voice, unsteady movements, and 
bleared eyes, it was evident the liquor was 
commencing to take effect. 

Winkle saw that his opportunity had ar- 
rived. If he did not venture now to tempt 
the doctor the chance would be gone. 

"I should think that life here was very 
dull," he commenced. 

" Very," and Vambery took another cigar 
and nipped the end of it off. 
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'*And I suppose — I trust you will not think 
me rude — that the remuneration is scarcely 
adequate to the service rendered, and does 
not compensate for the inconveniences that 
have to be put up with." 

'* By Jove ! you are tight/' Vambery 
cried with energy. " The pay is scarcely suffi- 
cient to keep a poor devil in pocket-money- 
But then, you see, it's government service, 
and there is excellent promotion and a con- 
siderable increase of pay in perspective." 

" A very long perspective, possibly ?" 

"No, no ; from three to four years." 

"Ah! Just so. But does the promotion 
always come ?" 

" Well — yes. That is, if a fellow doesn't 
happen to make a fool of himself." 

" I understand. I suppose, now, you would 
say a fellow had made a fool of himself if 
he had been guilty of any dereliction of 
duty. Or, as our Shakespeare says, ' If he 
put an enemy in his mouth to steal away his 
brains.' " 

** By Heaven ! you are right," cried Vam- 
bery, with startling energy, and, turning sud- 
denly upon the speaker — " You are right," 
he repeated, " that has been my weakness. 
The cursed drink has been my ruin. I have 
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allowed it to keep me at the bottom rung of 
the ladder for nine years. It's a devil that I 
cannot conquer." 

** But is not the isolated and lonely life 
you are obliged to lead here calculated to 
beget those drinking habits ? A man in 
your position goes to the bottle for com- 
panionship." 

'* By Jove ! you hit the truth. It has been 
my case, and I fear I have gone too far to 
retrace my steps." 

** Nonsense. A man should be his own 
friend. He who cannot assist himself will 
never find others to assist him. The world, 
unfortunately, is too ready to bestow a kick 
on the fallen. Of course, I have no means 
of knowing your position, therefore I take 
the liberty of asking if you are married or 
single ?" 

" Single." 

" Have you many ties ?" 

" But few." 

" Then if you are willing to help yourself I 
will show you how." 

" What do you mean ?" Vambery asked 
eagerly. 

Winkle felt that he was on dangerous 
ground, and he proceeded cautiously. 
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" Are you bound to this place ?" he asked. 

" No/' 

'* You can leave whenever you are in- 
clined ?" 

** I should have to place my resignation in 
the hands of my government, or I might get 
transferred to the army. But I should have 
to pay a considerable sum of money for an 
appointment." 

^* That is a stumbling block, I venture to 
think." 

"Yes. I am barren of resource. The 
wretched pay here is insufficient almost for 
bare expenses." 

" Supposing now — of course this is only a 
supposition — supposing you had the means, 
would you effect the change ?" 

" Most joyfully." 

" Then I will place a sum sufficiently large 
in your hands to enable you to carry out your 
wishes." 

'* You r 

*' Yes." 

*' Arfe we both drunk, or is this a 
dream ?" 

** It is certainly not a dream. I cer- 
tainly am not drunk. I scarcely think you 



are. 
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" Then upon what conditions will you do 
this ?" 

" They are simple, and I believe easily 
complied' with. Open these prison doors and 
let Manetti go free." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE POWER OF THE GOLDEN BAIT. 

As Joseph Winkle made the bold proposi- 
tion, Dr. Vambery looked at him in blank 
astonishment. The lawyer kept his eyes 
fixed upon the doctor's face, as if trying to 
divine his thoughts. But he could not read 
him. The face indicated that within all was 
confusion by reason of the startling sudden- ^ 
ness with which the bold suggestion had 
been made. Vambery had had no glimmer- 
ing of what the lawyer was leading up to 
in putting his questions, and consequently 
he felt bewildered, as it were. When at 
length he was enabled to speak he ex- 
claimed : 

" This audacity is beyond anything that has 
ever before come under my experience. Are 
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you aware, sir, that if I were to make It known 
that you had endeavoured to tempt me out of 
the course of my duty, the consequences 
might be very serious indeed for you ?" 

Joseph was very much disconcerted. He 
felt uneasy. He was inclined to think for a 
moment that he had misjudged his man. He 
had played his hand too quickly, and had lost 
the game. This was the feeling that first 
impressed him. But it soon passed. Joseph 
Winkle was not the man to take fright at a 
shadow. He saw that it was necessary to 
put a bold face on if he would turn the scale 
in his favour, and so he replied : 

'* I have no doubt at all that some difficul- 
ties might arise if you were to inform the 
authorities of the offer I have made. But 
then, you see, you won't do that." 

" Really, sir, this assurance is intolerable. 
You are assuming too much." 

" I am sorry that you think so. The offer 
that I make will give you a chance to rise 
that will never occur again. Why not em- 
brace it ? If I were asking you to commit a 
crime, your hesitation would reflect credit 
upon you. But I will not admit that I am 
asking you to do anything that is radically 
wrong. You, yourself, have implied that the 
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government rules are harsh, arbitrary, strin- 
gent, and unjust. I assert that Manetti is 
cruelly detained. Moreover, his liberty 
seems absolutely necessary in the interest of 
many parties. You inform me that any appli- 
cation I might make to the authorities for his 
freedom, even though I accompanied it with 
the offer of a ransom, would be looked upon as 
an act of insanity, and that success would be the 
very last thing I might expect. Now, sir, if 
I am to believe that you do not exaggerate 
in any degree — and I presume you would not 
like me to doubt the truthfulness of your 
statements — then you reduce me to one re- 
source to accomplish that to which I may 
almost say I am devoting my life. Further, 
I would remind you that what I ask is in the 
interest of the young lady whose bravery and 
womanly devotion should insure her your 
sympathy and aid." 

The doctor was troubled. This last argu- 
ment told upon him, that was evident He 
had recourse to the lemon and brandy again, 
as though he hoped thereby to derive in- 
spiration as to how he should act. But if 
that was his hope it was frustrated. The 
potent liquor had the opposite effect, inasmuch 
as it muddled him more, and his ideas, not 
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very brilliant at any time, became hopelessly 
entangled. But through the confusion he saw 
the golden bait that promised him a change 
of life, promotion, and better pay ; and then 
he had a sort of dreamy notion that he ought 
to serve the young and handsome English 
lady who had suddenly awakened in his 
breast a feeling of profound adihiration ; and 
that such service rendered to her would be an 
act of chivalry on his part ; and so he made 
answer and said : 

" You place me in a dilemma. It is pos- 
sible that all you say is correct. But you are 
seeking to make me a traitor to my govern- 
ment. Should I liberate the prisoner as you 
desire, and should it ever become known to the 
authorities that his liberation was due to me^ 
it is probable that my life would pay the for- 
feit. Certainly social and absolute ruin would 
be the consequences even if my life should be 
spared." 

" I admit that the risk consequent on dis- 
covery would be great," said Joseph ; **but if 
you keep your own counsel I cannot exactly 
understand how discovery can be made. At 
any rate," he added artfully, ** if you continue 
to take such a serious view of the matter, I 
will not press my suit; at the same time I 
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would remark, that in my opinion, the comr 
pensation I offer is well worth the compara- 
tively slight risks you will have to run if you 
are careful." 

" Let me understand exactly what you wish 
me to do," said Vambery. 

" I thought I had made myself very clear. 
However, I will recapitulate. It is necessary 
to the interest of my clients, that Manetti, now 
confined in this establishment as a criminal 
lunatic, should be set at liberty. I appeal to 
you to give him his freedom. In return for 
this service I will pay you the sum of five 
hundred pounds." 

" Five hundred pounds," the doctor re- 
peated as if to himself. 

" Yes. It is a goodly sum, and should en- 
able you to accomplish what you wish. Will 
you accept it T' 

" Where will Manetti go to when he is free ?" 

** That is a question I cannot answer.*' 

" It would not be safe for him to return to 
Moscow." 

" I presume not. But the man, I under- 
stand, is well acquainted with the country, 
and no doubt he would be able to make his 
way to some given point" 

"It would be necessary for him to utilise 
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every moment so as to place as wide a dis- 
tance as possible between himself and this 
place. I should be obliged to report his 
escape to the authorities, but I might manage 
to give him three days' start." 

" Then you will do this ?*' Joseph asked 
eagerly. 

" I think I will," Vambery answered with 
some hesitation. " The utmost caution, how- 
ever, is necessary, I would suggest that you 
see him again at once. Get to know what 
plans he proposes to adopt Where he will 
go to and how he will go. He will require 
some money and a horse. We have several 
good animals in the stables here, one of which 
he might take. But should he be recaptured 
he would be then charged with stealing in 
addition to his other crimes, and it is possible 
that he would be sent to the mines. I can 
let him have a few roubles, if you will repay 
me, but you will remember I shall take no active 
part in enabling him to escape. All that I 
will do is to show you how it may be done. 
But see him first of all ; ascertain what he 
proposes doing when once outside of the 
walls. To lessen the risk to yourself it will 
be necessary for him to remain until you have 
left Moscow. Otherwise, when his escape 
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became known, suspicion would be naturally 
directed to you and the lady, and you might 
find yourselves detained, and subjected to 
very much annoyance." 

" Your suggestions are excellent," cried 
Winkle, "and shall be carried out to the 
letter. Had I better see the patient now ?" 

" Yes. Immediately." 

The doctor struck the gong, and a servant 
appeared. 

" This gentleman is desirous of seeing the 
prisoner Manetti again before retiring to rest. 
You will conduct him to the room. You will 
please to follow the attendant," addressing 
Joseph. 

Winkle did as desired, and in a few 
minutes was once more in the presence of the 
ex-showman. 

'* This is an unexpected visit," Manetti ex- 
claimed, when the door was closed and the 
two men were alone. 

"No doubt," answered the lawyer. " I bring 
good tidings though — the prospects of liberty." 

Manetti caught Winkle's hand and pressed 
it to his lips. 

" God bless you !" he exclaimed ; " this is 
joyful news, indeed. But how am I to get 
free, and when am I to go ?" 
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" All in good time you shall know. But 
answer me a few questions first Should you 
succeed in getting clear of this place, where 
would you go to ?'' 

" To England." 

" But how would you get there ?" 

** I can scarcely answer you. But if I was 
once free of this infernal place the difficulties 
would have to be very great indeed that 
would stop me from reaching the nearest sea- 
port I know the country well. I speak 
Russ, and have a hardy constitution." 

" All of which things are in your favour ; 
still there are many risks to be run. I must 
inform you of one fact, however, that may 
somewhat alter your plans. Letters have 
been sent here addressed to you." 

" Ah ! I thought as much." 

" Of course they have not reached your 
hands, but have been forwarded on to head- 
quarters at Moscow. I have ascertained, 
however, that the superscription on the en- 
velopes of these letters has always been in 
the one handwriting — a man's hand — bold, 
legible, and business-like." 

" Ranleagh's writing, Fll stake my soul !" 
cried Manetti. 

"It is more than probable. I have further 
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learnt that every letter that has come .has 
borne the postmark of Caffa in the Crimea." 

" Then Ranleagh is there." 

"Or was. And it is possible he is still 
there. Now the question is, what would you 
propose ?' 

" To go to Caffa, and discover Ranleagh." 

'* Good. But how would you reach there ?" 

" That I cannot tell you. I should have to 
trust to fortune.'' 

" You are a bold man, and fortune may 
favour you. But remember that when once 
you are outside of these walls you will be a 
marked man, and there will be a price set 
upon your head. You will carry your life in 
your hand. A sum of money, however, will 
be given to you, and you will be enabled to 
procure a horse from the stables here. You 
will not be free until I and Mrs. Ranleagh 
have had several days* start, so that our safety 
may not be jeopardised. I shall then use 
every endeavour to reach Caffa, and that must 
be our rendezvous. If you are successful I 
shall expect to meet you there." 

" And you shall if it is at all possible. 
Then I understand you that I am to look to 
the doctor for my freedom ?" 

** Yes. I shall bind him in such a manner 
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that he will not be able to play me false with- 
out compromising himself." 

"That is a necessary precaution, for I should 
not care to trust too much to his bare promise/' 

"It is useless to prolong this interview. 
For the present I wish you good-bye. I 
hope when next we meet it will be in 
Caffa." 

Winkle returned to the doctor's rooms. 
He gave Vambery the particulars of the 
interview with Manetti, and told him of the 
plans the latter had proposed. 

" Then I think he will succeed in getting 
clear," the doctor answered in a voice that 
had grown very thick and husky indeed, and 
which plainly proved that he had been in- 
dulging in more brandy during Joseph's 
absence. In fact it might be said that he was 
very far gone in his cups, although he was 
not stupidly inebriated. He was an habitual 
drinker, and was enabled to preserve a sem- 
blance of sobriety, even when he was sodden 
with drink. 

" I think he will if you fulfil your part." 

" Oh, you can depend upon me. You pay 
me the money, and you can take my word 
that I shall faithfully carry out my part of the 
bargain." 
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" I express no doubt as to your perfect 
truthfulness in this matter. But you must 
pardon me if I prefer to do the thing in a 
business-like manner. You see I. am a law- 
yer, and I should scarcely be true to my 
profession if I paid a large sum of money 
away without receiving some acknowledg- 
ment. You will therefore be good enough to 
give me a receipt, which I will draft if you 
will oblige me with writing materials." 

" But you don't suppose that I shall be mad 
enough to compromise myself by committing 
anything to writing that may be used as 
evidence against me ?" 

" My dear sir, you are talking illogically. 
I am merely desirous of binding you in a 
business-like manner to a faithful performance 
of your part in the transaction. Such a 
document as I require can only be used one 
way, and that is in the event of you — having 
received the money — failing to keep to your 
contract. If you carry out your engagement 
it would be preposterous to suppose that I 
should use your signature for any other pur- 
pose ; and when once Manetti is beyond the 
reach of the authorities, I pledge you my 
honour the document shall be destroyed." 

" I suppose I must comply," answered 
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Vambery, a little sullenly ; " but I would much 
rather that the business was done without any 
writing passing between us." 

** My dear sir, why should you hesitate ? 
I ask for nothing but what is perfectly fair. 
I think you will see that if you reflect for a 
few minutes. But really further discussion is 
useless. An agreement from you is indis- 
pensable. I shall therefore be glad if you 
will oblige me with writing materials/' 

Vambery did not reply. He poured out a 
thimble full of brandy and tossed it off, send- 
ing some lemon after it He then crossed to 
a small desk which stood in one corner of 
the room, and produced therefrom the neces- 
sary writing materials, and these he placed 
before Joseph, remarking : 

** I am not quite clear whether I am not 
making a fool of myself." 

Winkle smiled. Perhaps in his own mind 
he thought that Dr. Vambery was not many 
degrees removed from a fool. 

" Oblige me with your Christian name," he 
said, as he dipped his pen into the ink. 

** Ivan." 

" Thank you ;" and Joseph wrote in French 
as follows : — 

" I, Ivan Vambery, doctor of medicine, and 
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at present medical superintendent of the 
Moscow Criminal Lunatic Asylum, hereby 
bind myself to give a prisoner now confined 
in the above Asylum, and known as Joseph 
Manetti, his liberty on condition of my re- 
ceiving five hundred pounds, or its equivalent 
in Russian money ; and I further pledge my- 
self to use no means whatever to effect the 
re-arrest of the said Manetti after he is once 
free of the establishment, but that I will do 
all in my power to aid him in his escape, 
placing every facility in his way for so doing." 

Winkle read the paper over, and then he 
handed it to Vambery, who turned it upside 
down, and seemed to be scrutinising it care- 
fully, but it is doubtful if every letter did not 
appear double, and that the whole thing was a 
jumbled mass of lines and strokes. When he 
had finished his examination, he remarked : 
" Yes ; I suppose it's all right. What must 
I do now ?" 

" Sign it, please." 

Vambery took up a pen and with some 
difficulty steadied his hand sufficiently to 
scrawl his name. Then he tossed the paper 
across the table to Winkle, remarking — 
** There, I feel as if I had signed my death- 
warrant," and he also felt that it was neces- 
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sary to solace himself with some mere brandy 
and lemon. He then lit another cigar and 
put his feet on the stove. But he suddenly 
sprang up with considerable energy, and 
facing Winkle, exclaimed — **^ Look here, old 
fellow, you haven't given me the money yet." 

Joseph had folded up the document signed 
by Vambery, and he was carefully putting it 
away amongst a mass of other papers in a 
large leather pocket-book. He smiled at the 
doctor's energy, and replied : 

" I am going to give it to you. I have 
letters of credit on the Moscow Bank, and I 
shall give you an authorisation to draw the 
money in a week from the present date. I 
suppose that will be satisfactory ?* 

" I should prefer to have the cash down." 

" That is impracticable. I have nothing 
like such a sum with me." 

" Then I should prefer that you send me 
Russian notes as soon as you get back to 
Moscow. If I were to present your letter 
to the bank it might be thought suspicious, 
and lead to some inquiries when Manetti's 
escape is known." 

" True. Then you can depend on me for- 
warding the money." 

Winkle felt that there was nothing more to 
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do. He had cx)mpleted a bargain that was 
in every way satisfactory to himself. And it 
would be still more so if the arrangement 
was carried out without a hitch. He had 
reason to congratulate himself upon the per- 
ception that had hitherto induced him to act 
with such pertinacity throughout the un- 
ravelling of the extraordinary case he had 
taken up. He had become absorbed in his 
work, and he almost felt sometimes as if the 
energy of youth had come back to him. But 
though things had so far, apparently, worked 
in his favour, the end had by no means come. 
That, he knew. And he was too much a 
man of law to speculate with certainty upon 
the triumphant ending of his labours '* iii re 
the Tintagel Estates." There was much to 
do yet And though he was on the track 
the rightful heir was not secured. There 
was much to be done, and much to endure 
before he finished his task. But he was pre- 
pared to do and suffer so long as his strength 
held out; and there seemed a probable chance 
that he was likely to be successful. He was 
exercised in his mind, however, as to who 
Manetti was, and what part he had played in 
connection with the extraordinary affair. 
One thing was clear to Joseph beyond the 
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shadow of a doubt, and that was, that Manetti 
knew something of importance that might 
serve to establish the identity of Ranleagh 
with the lost heir. And that being so, the 
old man considered that the five hundred 
pounds to be paid to Vambery, for the ex-show- 
man's release, would be money well laid out. 

Having indulged in these reflections for 
some time, during which Vambery had partly 
yielded to the influence of the alcohol, and had 
been nodding drowsily, Joseph rose and said : 

" I think if you will kindly order your 
servant to show me to my room I will retire, 
as I feel fatigued." 

The doctor started from his dream-like 
state, and it was some moments before he 
had gathered his senses sufficiently to com- 
prehend what had been said. However,, 
after repeated rubbings of his eyes, and many 
yawns, he managed to strike the gong, in 
answer to which a servant appeared. And 
after Winkle had wished his host good-night 
he retired, and was soon locked in sound 
sleep beneath a huge pile of blankets and furs, 
while Vambery drew closer to the stove, and 
sinking back in his chair — having partaken 
of ** the last drain " — he muttered huskily : 
** Well, I think Fve done a good thing." 
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CHAPTER IX. 

BLESSED FREEDOM. 

On the following morning, when Doctor 
Vambery greeted his visitors, he seemed to 
be in anything but an amiable mood, though 
he tried very hard to be gracious to Edith. 
The morning's reflection had not been satis- 
factory to him. His ideas were a little hazy 
with reference to the night's transaction. But 
one thing he was very clear upon, and that 
was, that the lawyer was the cleverer man of 
the two, and that he had in some way been 
entrapped by Winkle. 

Labouring under this impression he took 
Winkle on one side, during the time that 
Edith was preparing for the return journey, 
and said : 

" I signed a paper last iiight ; did I not ?" 
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- You did." 

" Well, I frankly confess that I am not 
altogether clear as to the precise nature of 
that document which bears my signature. I 
shall therefore be glad if you will allow me to 
read it" 

Joseph hesitated about complying with this 
request. He was half doubtful about the 
doctor. He feared that he had relented, and 
that his desire was to get the paper back and 
destroy it 

" I can tell you what the paper contains, 
word for word," said Joseph. 

" I prefer to see it for myself," answered 
the doctor. '* As you are evidently doubtful 
of me, I see no cause why I should have any 
more faith in you." 

Joseph was a little annoyed, and it may be 
said alarmed. He could not bear the idea of 
being foiled now that success seemed to be 
his. The precious paper was in his posses- 
sion — possession was nine points of the law 
— and so long as he held the agreement 
Vambery was in his power. But Joseph 
Winkle was not the man to take undue ad- 
vantage of anybody. He was conscientious 
and honest, and he did not like to confess, 
even to himself, that he had got a man to 
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put his name to a compromising- document 
while that man was under the influence of 
drink, and consequently not altogether re- 
sponsible for his actions. He therefore 
said : *' You shall see the document cer- 
tainly, doctor, on condition that you will 
return it to me when you have read 
it." 

*' Well, I think I may promise that," Vam- 
bery answered. " It occurs to me that I have 
gone too far to retrace my steps." 

The lawyer handed the paper to the 
doctor, who read it carefully, and then return- 
ing it to Winkle he remarked : 

" That is a very powerful weapon, and 
wants great care in the handling. Should it 
by any mischance fall into the hands of the 
authorities the consequences to us both would 
be very serious." 

** Of that I am fully aware," Winkle re- 
plied ; " but I flatter myself that I have the 
faculty of caution too largely developed to be 
careless about such a precious document. 
Your part of the bargain will be faithfully 
carried out ?" 

" Yes." 

** Then as soon as Manetti is free he will 
make the best of his way to Caffa. Should 
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anything at present unforeseen prevent him 
reaching that place he might be able to pro- 
ceed to England. I shall, therefore, be glad 
if you will give him this card, which bears 
the address of my firm. As soon as I am 
assured of his safety the paper now in my 
possession shall be destroyed or returned to 
you as you may desire." 

" I should prefer that you returned it to 
me, but as it is probable I shall not be here, 
it will be necessary for me to communicate 
my address to you. As war seems to be 
imminent between my country and yours, I 
shall lose no time in volunteering for military 
service. And I shall no doubt be able to 
obtain an appointment at a much less ex- 
penditure than in time of peace. Should 
you, therefore, not hear from me within a 
reasonable time, you may conclude that the 
duties of active service prevent me commu- 
nicating, or that war has claimed me as one 
of its victims.*' 

" I hope, my dear sir, that there is a long 
life before you yet, and that you will never 
have cause to regret the service you have 
rendered to my client," answered Winkle, as 
he shook the doctor's hand warmly. 

In a litde while Winkle and Edith had left 
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the gloomy asylum far behind, and were pur- 
suing their way back to Moscow. Edith 
was delighted when she heard how success- 
ful Joseph had been, and she laughingly ex- 
claimed : 

" I consider, sir, that my forethought in 
accompanying you on this journey is beyond 
all praise. You have succeeded again mainly 
through my being with you." 

" So I have, my child, so I have,*' answered 
the old man tenderly. " God watch over 
you, and guide you safely through your 
trials." 

When Moscow was reached, the travellers 
found the town in a state of intense excite- 
ment, and very soon discovered that the 
cause of it was that war had been declared. 

In every Tracteer, in the public offices, at 
the street corners, at the doors of the houses, 
and on the steps of the churches were 
gathered groups of people who were noisily 
discussing the news, while the feeling every- 
where displayed towards England was bitter 
in the extreme. 

The driver of Winkle's droschky caught 
the infection, and, no doubt, communicated to 
his countrymen the information that his 
passengers belonged to the "hated race." 
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At any rate, the vehicle was soon surrounded 
by a noisy, yelling, and excited mob. Edith 
was overcome with fright. It was the first 
alarming incident of the journey, and her 
presence of mind quite forsook her. She 
believed the rabble was going to tear the 
carriage to pieces and offer violence to her- 
self and the weak old man who was her com- 
panion. The droschky stopped, owing to the 
crowd that had gathered about it and pre- 
vented the horse from going forward. 

** We must alight," said Joseph. " These 
wretches will scarcely dare to offer violence 
to you, my dear, whatever they may do to 
me. 

The lawyer was right. When the people 
saw an old man and a beautiful girl descend 
from the vehicle their yells changed to cheers, 
and they cried : 

" A woman, a woman ! make way for 
her !" 

And so the travellers were allowed to 
re-enter the droschky, and be driven to their 
hotel. 

"You were quite right, my child," re- 
marked Joseph, when he and Edith were 
seated together at dinner, " when you said 
that a lady was a protection to a man in a 

II — 2 
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foreign country. Had I been alone when 
the mob surrounded us it is possible I should 
have been roughly handled. But your 
beauty and youth saved me. Even these 
barbarians could not withstand such charms. 
This unfortunate declaration of war, however, 
is most inopportune for us, and will, I fear, 
frustrate our plans, as we shall be compelled 
to return at once to England." 

" I do not see why that should be," 
answered Edith ; " we are peaceful travellers, 
and have a right to pursue our journey un- 
molested." 

" Rights, my dear child, unfortunately are 
not recognised in time of war. We shall 
have to submit to circumstances, and return 
home with our mission unfulfilled." 

The old man was very downcast. Just as 
success appeared certain, his hopes were 
blighted, and there seemed no alternative but 
to give up the case that he had devoted so 
much time and attention to — at any rate for 
the present. And this appeared to be all the 
more inevitable, when later on the news 
became public that the seat of war was likely 
to be the Crimea, and that enormous bodies 
of Russian troops were being massed there as 
fast as they could be sent. 
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He expressed his fears to Edith, but she 
by no means took the gloomy view that he did. 
On the contrary, she saw no reason in the 
outbreak of the war why their plans should be 
altered in the slightest degree. 

" Then what do you propose to do ?" asked 
Winkle. 

*' I am not prepared with any proposition, 
other than that already decided upon. It is 
true the dangers of the journey may be en- 
hanced, but I cannot see why we, as peaceful 
travellers, should be deterred from going 
forward. Moreover, Mr. Winkle, you must 
not forget that if my husband is still in the 
Crimea he may need my assistance now more 
than ever. I therefore cannot listen to any 
proposal to return until we have thoroughly 
proved our journey to be fruitless. *' 

"My dear child, you are inexperienced in 
these matters, and cannot possibly form any 
idea of the enormous and insurmountable 
obstacles we shall have to encounter if we con- 
tinue our journey, to say nothing of the great 
personal dangers to which we shall be ex- 
posed. For the present, at least, we must 
abandon our plans and return to England 
without delay." 

" No, sir," cried Edith emphatically. " I 
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shall not think of such a thing. Now that I 
have come so far, I will discover my husband 
if he is living and in the country." 

^' Then I certainly shall not leave you," 
answered the old man with some emotion ; 
" where you go I shall accompany you, but I 
confess myself entirely in the dark as to how 
we are to proceed." 

" That is a problem we will soon solve," 
Edith said ; ** the officials who aided us in 
obtaining entrance to the asylum will no 
doubt give us all the information we require. 
In the meantime remit the money as you 
agreed to Doctor Vambery, so that Manetti 
may gain his freedom. His services, if he 
can possibly join us, will be invaluable." 

On the following day Edith and Winkle 
presented themselves at the Government 
Office, where they had obtained assistance 
before. But their hopes were blighted at the 
very outset by a peremptory message that 
they would not be allowed to proceed to the 
Crimea. This was bad news, but Edith did 
not seem to take it as final. She grew more 
persistent as the obstacles increased, and she 
expressed her unalterable determination to 
proceed to the seat of war. She addressed 
herself to various high officials, but met with 
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a flat refusal in each case, until it almost 
seemed as if she would have to confess her- 
self beaten, and return to England with the 
object of the journey unaccomplished. 

Winkle had in the meantime communicated 
with Dr Vambery, informing him of the state 
•of affairs. And when all hope seemed to 
Jiave gone, a reply came from the doctor, in 
which he suggested that Edith should attach 
herself to one of the corps of nurses which 
would be sure to be sent from Moscow. 
Edith was astonished that she had not 
thought of this before, and she lost not a 
moment in volunteering her services as a nurse. 
The difficulty was solved. She was at once 
introduced to a Russian lady of high standing, 
to whom Edith related her story. The lady 
was forming a staff of " sisters," and Edith 
was attached to it, while the same lady used 
her influence, and was successful in obtaining 
passports for Joseph. And so after three 
weeks' delay Winkle and Edith found them- 
selves journeying towards the Crimea. 

When the lawyer had seen that Edith's 
efforts were likely to be successful, he lost no 
time in sending the five hundred pounds to 
Vambery, with a request that Manetti should 
be set free without loss of time. The doctor 
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was not sorry for this, as he found that his 
offer to attach himself to the medical staff of 
the army had been very readily accepted, and 
he had received instructions to hold himself 
in readiness to be sent on at any moment. 
He was also informed that he was to proceed 
to Moscow at once, and that a substitute for 
the asylum duties would be provided imme- 
diately. The doctor saw that there was no 
time to be lost in fulfilling his part of the 
contract made with Winkle. But there were 
many difificulties in the way, and great risks 
to be run. 

On the night preceding the day upon which 
his successor was to arrive, Vambery visited 
Manetti. During the day many of the 
patients were allowed to mingle together, 
but at night those who were considered 
dangerous were confined by themselves in 
small rooms that were bare of everything but 
a stove and a straw bed and rug. Manetti 
had been considered dangerous, from the fact 
that at first he had protested strongly, and 
at times forcibly, against the barbarities that 
were practised. This had led to his being 
manacled, and then he had adopted other tac- 
tics and become silent But the vigilance with 
which he was guarded had not been relaxed. 
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The doctor s appointment had been made an 
excuse for an extra indulgence in brandy 
amongst the attendants. Vambery himself 
had encouraged this, and when all the 
patients had been shut up for the night he 
had caused the servants to assemble in his 
room to drink his health and success to the 
Russian arms, and he was particularly care- 
ful that the hall porter was amongst them. 
Glass after glass of brandy was consumed, 
with a rapidity that would have astonished 
any one unacquainted with Russian customs. 
The brandy is drank out of small glasses, and 
it is considered a 2:ross breach of manners for 
a person not to drain the glass each time it is 
put to the lips. After each dose of brandy a 
small piece of lemon is eaten. For a wonder, 
Vambery himself refrained from indulging to 
excess. He felt that his very life depended 
upon the successful carrying out of his plans, 
and that any hitch would be fatal to his 
interests. As the night wore on, and the 
effects of the potations were manifest, he 
went secretly to the room where Manetti 
waited in breathless expectancy ; for he had 
been informed by the doctor that he would 
be freed that night Vambery took with him 
two small pistols, some ammunition and a 
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sheath-knife, and these things he gave to 
Manetti, who thus armed, and with his power- 
ful physique, would have been a formidable 
foe to any two men. 

As the prospects of freedom once more 
dawned upon Manetti, he felt almost as if he 
could burst into tears of joy. The terrible 
life he had endured in the asylum had nearly 
crushed him. 

** If you keep a southern course when you 
leave here," the doctor said, " it will bring 
you to a small town. There you will no 
doubt be able to procure some means of con- 
veyance to continue your journey should your 
horse fail you. In the porter s lodge I have 
placed a bundle containing some food and a 
suit of clothes. That will enable you to dis- 
guise yourself, and by representing yourself 
as a travelling pedlar you may pursue your 
way unmolested. When you get outside of the 
building, cross the courtyard to the western 
angle ; you will find a ladder there which will 
enable you to reach the top of the wall. 
You can then pull the ladder up after you, and 
use it to descend by on the other side of the 
wall. You will then see a horse hitched to a 
tree. I took the precaution of taking the 
animal there myself As soon as you touch 
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the ground you are free ; and between now 
and daylight you must have placed many 
miles between yourself and the asylum. I 
shall leave this door unfastened. The bolts 
of the hall door are easily undone, and I shall 
detain the porter in my room until you 
have gone. In ten minutes' time from now 
start." 

" God reward you for this," whispered 
Manetti, his voice trembling with emotion. 

In another minute he was alone. He 
held his breath as he listened to the doctor's 
retreating footsteps, and when they had died 
away he waited with palpitating heart for the 
ten minutes to elapse. It almost seemed to 
him like an hour. When he thought that 
the time was up, he left the room. He 
closed the door after him. It shut with a 
spring lock, and the click of it broke with 
startling distinctness on the stillness, for the 
whole place seemed deserted, it was so 
silent. He stole down the long, gloomy 
corridor, descended a flight of stairs, along 
another passage, and the hall was reached. 

He found the bundle as described. He 
shot the bolts of the great door noiselessly. 
He crossed the courtyard. The ladder was 
in its place. It was a long ladder, for the 
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wall was very high. The top of the wall was 
reached, and It took the whole of the man's 
great strength to pull the ladder up after him. 
But he managed it, and in a few minutes he 
stood upon the silent star-lit snow a free man. 
Manetti was a Roman Catholic, and falling 
on his knees he offered up a short prayer of 
thankfulness in Russ. 

It was a strange scene. The stars were 
glittering coldly in the sky. The contorted 
pine boughs, edged with white, looked weird 
and fantastic as they stood out boldly defined 
against the snow-covered earth. Behind the 
kneeling man the building from which he had 
escaped loomed up darkly. Not a light was 
to be seen. Before him stretched the lonely 
pine forests with all their unknown dangers, 
but they could not appal the stout heart of 
poor Manetti. He rose to his feet, cast one 
look at the black building, and murmured : 

'* At last the end is coming." 

He found the horse, and mounting its 
back he started forward, and was soon lost 
among the dark shadows of the pine trees. 
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CHAPTER X. 

" THE NOBLE SIX HUNDRED." 

The story of the invasion of the Crimea is 
one that is no doubt so familiar to all my 
readers that recapitulation here would be 
superfluous. Suffice it to say, that the com- 
bined fleets bearing the very flower of the 
English and French armies, effected a landing 
on that part of the shores known as Eupatoria. 
It was the commencement of a war that for 
horror and suffering is almost without par- 
allel. It was a cruel, bloody, useless war, 
involving the expenditure of many millions 
in money and the sacrifice of hundreds and 
thousands of England's noblest sons. Per- 
haps never in the world's history did an 
invasion on so gigantic a scale take place 
for such a trifling and ridiculous cause — ^the 
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right to keep a key to a certain door in a 
sepulchre. That was all as far as England 
was concerned. But .there was an ambitious 
statesman in power, who talked loudly of 
England's sullied honour, and he was backed 
by a powerful newspaper — and so the man and 
the paper — ^be it said to their lasting disgrace,, 
drifted the country into a shameful struggle ; 
and when Englishmen read of the glorious 
deeds performed during the course of that 
struggle they feel proud, but when they re- 
member the slight pretext England had for 
going into war, excepting to gratify her 
ambition, they must blush for shame. It was 
not, is not so with " Holy Russia.'' Hers 
was a just and righteous cause. It was a 
war in support of her Faith. To uphold the 
honour, dignity, and sacredness of the Greek 
Church, at whose altars her millions of sons 
had devoutly worshipped for centuries. 

" Barbarous Russia " she might have been, 
but her faith was grand in its oneness and 
simplicity. 

But it is not my place here to dwell upon 
all the details of the great struggle. I can 
only deal with it in so far as it affects the 
characters who figure in this history. 

The great tidal wave of war rolled over the 
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Crimea. Its effects were felt from end to end 
of Russia itself. Before the invasion Caffa 
was a small yet busy and populous town. It 
was here that John Ranleagh had settled, in 
the hopes that he might be forgotten, even if 
he could not forget He found his service 
agreeable and remunerative. He had repeat- 
edly written to Manetti, but, as the reader is 
already aware, without ever receiving any 
reply, for the simple reason that the letters 
failed to reach the person to whom they were 
addressed. At last he came to the con- 
clusion that Manetti must be dead, and to 
satisfy himself on that point, he addressed a 
letter to the authorities themselves, but that 
was also treated with silent contempt, and 
Ranleagh was puzzled to account for it. It 
will be remembered that he was in possession 
of a box containing papers which Manetti had 
given him, also a letter of instructions. But 
the letter was only to be opened in the event 
of the showman's death. John had made a 
solemn promise to this effect, and though he 
could get no tidings of Manetti, he had no 
proof of his death. And though he was often 
tempted to open the letter, and the box con- 
taining Manetti's private papers, he hesitated 
to do so while the fate of the owner was 
doubtful. 
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One morning — some months after John 
Ranleagh had been there — the little town of 
Caffa was suddenly startled from its usual 
serenity by the news, brought in by some 
Cossacks, that troops had landed on the 
shores of the Crimea and were marching to- 
wards Sebastopol. The inhabitants of the 
town had long known that the Russians had 
been making great preparations for an ex- 
pected invasion of the Crimea. The fortifi- 
cations around Sebastopol had been strength- 
ened. Enormous stores of ammunition and 
provisions had been arriving for weeks, and 
vast bodies of troops had been marched down 
to various positions that were calculated to be 
favourable to beat off the intruders should 
they dare to come. But in spite of the 
preparations, there were those who did not 
believe that the enemy would have the daring 
to effect a landing. The gloomy and iron- 
bound coast, the inhospitable and unknown 
regions, the stupendous fortifications, together 
with the severity of the winter season, which 
was then approaching, were considered suffi- 
cient to deter any foe from setting his foot 
and planting his standard on the soil. But 
at length the news spread like wildfire 
that a mighty fleet of ships was nearing the 
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shores, and next, that the enemy had actually 
landed. There was wild consternation then 
amongst the peasantry and the inhabitants of 
the towns scattered throughout the wild 
regions. But still the people had faith in 
their proud Emperor, in the enormous armies 
and apparently impregnable fortresses, and 
they firmly believed in their hearts that the 
saucy foe would soon be driven back, beaten 
and crushed, into the sea. 

Then the contending armies met in the 
first shock of battle, and it might verily be 
said that the firm earth trembled. That first 
encounter proved to Russia that she had no 
pigmy to wrestle with, but a giant mighty as 
herself, and that the struggle would be a 
bloody and awful one. Ranleagh's employer 
was a German, and he had long foreseen the 
coming conflict, and prepared for it. In his 
warehouse he had stored up hundreds of tons 
of provisions, that he had been collecting from 
all parts for over twelve months. And when 
he heard that the trumpet of war had been 
sounded in the country, he chuckled as he 
thought of the rich harvest his foresight and 
shrewdness would enable him to reap. The 
man's name was Oppenheim, and he had 
gladly availed himself of Ranleagh's services^ 
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believing that he would be invaluable as an 
agent in the event of war being waged in 
the country. As soon as the invasion had 
become an accomplished fact, Oppenheim 
made known his views to Ranleagh. 

" Your countrymen will want provisions," 
he said, '* we have immense stores here, for 
which we shall get a large price. I shall re- 
quire you to proceed to the headquarters of 
the troops, and bargain for the sale of our 
stock. When you have completed that, you 
must endeavour to proceed inland, or to Eng- 
land, to bring in a fresh supply, so that we 
may make this war profitable to us." 

Ranleagh was by no means fascinated by 
this proposal. On the contrary, he felt a 
considerable amount of disgust for the mer- 
cenary Jew who was forgetful of the country 
in which he had so long dwelt and profited 
by, and was ready to supply its enemy with 
food and clothing. But John was an English- 
man. He owed nothing to Russia ; and he 
felt it was his duty to serve his country if 
possible. He consented to visit the head- 
quarters of the army, as his employer desired, 
but he determined to offer his services as a 
soldier if there was any likelihood of them 
being accepted. Active military service, with 
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all Its excitement and danger, had far more 
charms for him than anything else. He was 
reckless of his life. He felt that he was an 
outcast. He believed that his wife was 
desirous of being rid of him. And he knew 
of no more likely way for that desire to be 
gratified than amid the perils of military 
service. 

" I am willing to undertake the duties you 
would impose upon me," he said to Oppen- 
heim, '' on certain conditions." 

" What are they ?" the Jew asked. 

*' That I may be at liberty to sever my 
connection with you at any moment I may 
think proper." 

^* But why do you make that stipulation ? 
Do I not pay you well now, and are not the 
prospects of large remuneration excellent ?" 

" Yes, I admit all that. But I must tell 
you candidly that I should prefer to take up 
arms in the cause of my country." 

" Bah ! That is a stupid notion of patriot- 
ism," cried the German. 

" No, I do not think it is. There are other 
causes which weigh with me in this matter, 
but which at present I am not at liberty to 
explain. I may, however, go so far as to in- 
form you that I have had domestic troubles, 
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which have made me reckless and indifferent 
I will make an agreement by which we may 
mutually aid each other. I will undertake to 
act as your agent and dispose of your stock. 
But if I choose to become a soldier I wall 
forego all claims for remuneration." 

'* Yes. That is fair/* said Oppenheim, as 
he saw that by this arrangement he would be 
a gainer by several hundred pounds. " But 
what do you wish me to do in return ?" 

" The service I ask is simple and easily per- 
formed. I have a small box of papers in rny 
possession. They are of no use to any one 
but the rightful owner. In the event of my 
death you will forward this box, together with 
a letter which I will write, to England to an 
address I will give you." 

" I will readily do that," answered Oppen- 
heim. 

** As the box and its contents do not belong 
to me, I shall require you to give me an 
acknowledgment in writing that you hold it, 
and an agreement to deliver it to me w^hen I 
require it, or to any one claiming it in my 
name." 

** I agree to that." 

" Very well, then I shall be prepared to 
start upon my journey to-morrow. In the 
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meantime please to write me the necessary 
agreement" 

When John was alone he penned a long 
letter to his wife, and this together with 
Manetti's box he carefully and securely sealed 
up in a parcel and addressed it to Mrs. Ran- 
leagh {nie Miss Edith Dudley), Ravenshall, 
Springdale, Yorkshire, England. 

It was with a heavy heart he wrote this 
letter to his wife. It was a farewell letter, 
and written by a man made reckless by ad- 
verse circumstances, who desired nothing so 
much as to seek for Lethe in the very wildest 
excitement of a soldiers life, and having 
gained some honour for which he would 
strive nobly, he cared not if death came. 
These were the man's feelings as he pressed 
his head on his pillow that night Bitter feel- 
ings they were, and tinged with a shade of 
cynicism, for he believed that he had been 
badly dealt with. Not that he exonerated 
himself from all blame. John Ranleagh was 
too manly to do that He had been guilty of 
an error in drawing Edith Dudley into a 
marriage with him^ but his sin was a venial 
one. He had loved her, had never ceased to 
love her, and he was willing at her bidding to 
sacrifice himself, even to lay down his life. 
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It was a terrible day that on which John 
Ranleagh commenced his mission of danger. 
For truly it was fraught with deadly peril. 
The very elements seemed to have broken 
out into horrid warfare. A perfect hurricane 
swept over the land, and rain and ice storms 
came down with cruel fury. Ranleagh. had 
gained information as to the position of the 
invaders from the roving Cossacks who came 
into the town. Could he have journeyed in a 
straight line he would have had about fifty 
miles to travel. But it was necessary to 
make a long detour to avoid the Russian out- 
posts. 

He kept on his journey for several days^ 
now riding for some distance in a peasant's 
cart, and again travelling on foot over many 
weary miles. The country was desolate and 
barren, and Ranleagh might truly be said to 
have carried his life in his hands. He was 
armed with a revolver and a Russian dagger, 
a formidable weapon, which he had purchased 
in Caffa. On the fifth day after leaving the 
latter town, he met a band of peasants in full 
flight from the direction in which he was 
going. They informed him that about six 
miles farther on was a village, and that before 
it large bodies of troops were drawn up, and 
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that a battle was imminent. These poor 
people were flying to a place of safety, and 
though they cautioned John of the danger he 
was incurring, he determined to keep his way 
and not turn back. As he proceeded, he met ' 
dozens of other terror-stricken people. They 
were, for the most part, old men and women, 
and young girls and children. Some were 
accompanied by carts drawn by bullocks, the 
carts being filled with household goods and 
relics. But others, again, had fled with 
nothing but what they stood upright in. It 
was a pitiable sight to see the sorrow and 
agony of these wretched people as they 
struggled along, heartbroken, and crying 
aloud to Heaven for mercy and pity. As they 
fled past him in groups, he went forward, soli- 
tary and alone. He had suddenly been 
brought face to face with some of the horrors 
of war, but, nothing daunted, he pressed on- 
ward. He was truly an adventurer in the 
fullest sense of the word. He was flying 
from his wife, and that wife was travelling as 
fast as it was possible to do in search of him. 
Could he but have known that that was the 
case, a world of suffering might have been 
saved to them both. 

Towards noon he had reached the summit 
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of a hill, and before him stretched a strange 
scene. The sky was leaden-hued, and every 
now and then a blinding shower of rain, 
driven by a strong wind, swept over the land. 
The ground was undulating, and here and 
there he caught glimpses of a winding river. 
Afar off he could descry the hamlet spoken of 
by the peasants, and at any other time, and 
with the sun shining on it, the scene might 
have passed for an English landscape, with 
the sea breaking against the rocks in the dis- 
tance. But the scene was not one of peace 
now, but war. On his right, amongst the 
hills, Ranleagh saw grey masses of Russian 
soldiers. They were motionless, or appeared 
so. Down in a valley, and in front of him, 
were heavy columns of French infantry, con- 
spicuous by their red trousers. And to the 
left were line upon line of red-coated soldiers, 
and John knew that they were English. 

He looked on this strange picture with 
strong emotion. He knew nothing of war- 
fare, but he did not need any experience to 
guess that the mighty armies he gazed upon 
— as it were from a bird's eye view— were 
drawn up in the order of battle, and soon the 
land would run red with human blood. He 
was bewildered. Not with fear, but by the 
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unexpected, and to him novel sight. His 
first impulse was to retreat. But that was but 
a momentary thought. He would go forward 
at all hazards. He was an English subject. 
He knew a smattering of French, and he had 
picked up sufficient Russ to make himself 
understood, so that he consoled himself with 
the thought that in whichever line he found 
himself by the chances of battle, he would be 
able to make himself understood, and explain 
that he was a neutral. 

He made his way down the hill in the 
direction of the " thin red lines " of the 
English troops, and in a little while he was 
suddenly startled by the booming of a heavy 
gun, and from the hill where the grey masses 
were he saw a cloud of white smoke rise and 
hang in the air. Then from all quarters leapt 
forth tongues of flame, and other clouds of 
smoke rose, and for the first time in his life 
John heard the screech of shot and shell as 
they hurtled through the air. Down in the 
valley where the French batteries were he 
saw a fringe of fire spread out like a fan until 
it embraced both flanks of the enemy. The 
tumult of the battle grew louder. The banks 
of smoke rolled up like heavy curtains, and 
shut out the scene from his view, but he still 
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pressed forward towards the English lines* 
Presently another squall swept over, and the 
furious wund drove away the smoke ; and 
then the scene had changed. The French 
could be seen scrambling up the broken 
rocks, and some of the advanced battalions 
engaged hand to hand with the enemy. The 
English lines were moving forward, and were 
ascending the rising ground where the Rus- 
sians were posted in such enormous numbers. 
A tempest of shot and shell was being poured 
upon them to try and drive them back, but 
they seemed invincible, never wavering for a 
moment but pressing steadily forward. Then 
John heard the sound of bugles, he saw the 
flashing of thousands of bayonets, he heard 
the screech of missiles of death as they rushed 
through the air, and seemed to surround 
him. The very earth appeared to shake 
with the awful booming of the artillery, until 
the man thrilled with feverish excitement. 
He could not bear to be an idle spectator of 
the awful scene in which his countrymen 
were pouring out their blood like water. 
The wind had died away, and the smoke 
hung over the valleys in heavy clouds, hiding 
the struggling masses from view. He 
hurried on as fast as it was possible for him 
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to do. On some rising ground in the rear of 
the troops he could see a group of horsemen^ 
and guessed that they were the English 
generals. He pressed on towards them. 
Shot and shell were falling in dangerous 
proximity to him, but he took no heed, the 
** fever " of battle had infected him, and he 
was indifferent to the risks to which he 
was exposing himself Presently he met 
little groups of men straggling in, and he 
heard from them that the English were 
being beaten back. He had reached some 
broken ground where masses of rock were 
piled up, and he crouched down behind them 
to shelter from the terrible storm of iron rain, 
for the smoke prevented him seeing where 
he was going. 

He was conscious that a change had taken 
place in affairs. He saw groups of excited 
men, some on horse, some on foot, rushing 
back from the front. Humming and hissing 
the shot beat the ground like a hurricane of 
hail, and horses and riders went down shat- 
tered and torn. 

Ranleagh crouched .behind the mass of 
rock that afforded him shelter. His heart 
pulsed wildly, and he felt half tempted to rush 
out and join his countrymen in the struggle ; 
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but a momentary reflection served to show 
him how foolish such a course would be. Pre- 
sently he heard the shrill blast of several 
bugles ■ this was quickly followed by a wild, 
ringing cheer that seemed to flow like a great 
wave of sound as it was taken up by the 
soldiers and ran from line to line. The 
ground shook with the fierce rush of a thou- 
sand chargers. 

The men who had been retreating re-formed 
and hurried to the front again. The broken 
ranks had been rallied. English, and French,, 
and Turks, together with Sir Colin Camp- 
bell's grand regiment of 93rd Highlanders, 
flung themselves upon the enemy, who was 
beaten back step by step ; and for him the 
battle was lost, and for the Allies the battle 
\vas won. 

One by one the batteries were silenced. 
The shot and shell ceased to fall. John rose 
from his shelter and looked upon the battle- 
field ; it was indeed a field of carnage. 

At the mouth of the valley the enemy- 
could be seen massed together with his guns 
and horses. Suddenly a mounted English 
officer rode wildly up to the British lines. 
Some order was given. A bugle was sounded. 
A little body of horse was seen to close up, then 
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ride forward down that awful valley towards 
the enemy, " Into the jaws of death." It was 
the ride of the " Six Hundred." The enemy's 
guns opened fire again. The Brigade, in two 
thin lines, were seen to trot, canter, and then 
charge madly at the front of the astounded 
enemy, who could not believe that thig hand- 
ful of British soldiers was coming to beard 
him to his very teeth. But the intention was 
soon too apparent. On rode the dauntless 
band. Lanes were ploughed through their 
ranks by grape and canister ; but the heroes 
never quailed, never flinched, never swerved 
from their purpose. They reached the bat- 
teries ; they cut down the gunners, they 
doubled behind the guns, rode down the 
lines of the astonished infantry ; still uncon^ 
quered, undaunted, but fearfully thinned. 

*' Then they rode back again. 
But not the Six Hundred." 

With hands and faces stained with powder 
and blood, with clothes rent and torn, with 
swords broken, less than two hundred out of 
the Six mustered again in the English lines • 
after the ride of death. 

John Ranleagh witnessed this glorious 
charge. He thrilled with excitement, and 
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felt bewildered at the rapidity with which 
events had crowded upon him. 

It must be remembered that he was a non- 
military and inexperienced spectator, and his 
position was a strange and peculiar one. He 
was there as a neutral, and almost unarmed 
in the midst of armed legions. And as he 
remembered this he felt that it was impera- 
tively necessaiy that he should make his way 
without loss of time into the English quarters. 
He moved from behind his shelter with this 
intention ; but at that moment a shell came 
hissing through the air. It fell within a few 
yards of where John was standing. There 
was an awful explosion. One of the pieces 
of the rent missile struck John on the head, 
and without a cry he threw up his arms and 
fell forward on his face. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

IN THE POWER OF HIS FOE. 

Night fell upon the battlefield, the watch- 
fires gleamed redly in the darkness. Over 
the ground the lanterns of those who searched 
for the wounded moved fitfully like will-o'- 
the-wisps. 

No more solemn or painful duty can pos- 
sibly be imagined than that which devolves 
upon some of the survivors of a battle, who 
under the name of fatigue parties are told off 
to bring in their wounded comrades. 

Tenderly and sorrowfully these men do 
their work, and many a tear is shed, as the 
agonised form of some well-known friend is 
lifted up and placed on the stretcher to be 
conveyed to the ambulance. A doctor ac- 
companies each party, and he carries a supply 
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of lint and bandages and instruments, so that 
in desperate cases, that will not bear removal 
until the gaping wounds have been dressed, 
and the hemorrhage stopped, the dressing is 
done upon the field. 

One of these fatigue parties having finished 
its labours is returning to quarters, when a 
soldier suddenly stumbles over a body. The 
lanterns are turned on the ground, and the 
body of a civilian is discovered. They turn 
it over, for it is lying face downwards ; the 
doctor stops and places his fingers upon the 
pulse. 

'* This man is not dead," he says. 

Then he looks for the wound and finds 
it. A bad jagged wound it is, on the 
left side of the head, caused by a fragment of 
shell. 

The man is John Ranleagh, but he is in- 
sensible. 

** How did this fellow get here, I wonder?'-' 
queries the doctor. "He is armed too. Here 
are a revolver and a dagger. This is a 
Russian weapon," as he examines the dagger 
by the light of the lantern. *' The fellow 
wears a Russian coat too, and yet I could 
almost swear by his face that he is an Eng- 
lishman." 
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" I expect he is a spy, sir," says one of the 
soldiers. 

"Ah, exactly, that is it," answers the 
doctor as he probes the wound with his 
fingers. *' Humph ! fractured skull. The 
rascal was trying to get near our lilies, I sup- 
pose, when he was knocked over." 

** Shall we carry him in, sir ?" asks the 
orderly. 

" Oh yes, certainly. He will very likely 
regain his senses in a little while, and we 
can't let him die like a dog. He can be re- 
ported as a wounded prisoner." 

Ranleagh was lifted on to the stretcher, and 
carried toward the temporary hospital in the 
rear of the lines. 

" A bad list, doctor," remarks an officer, as 
the group of men bearing the body of Ran- 
leagh near the hospital. 

" A very bad one," is the reply. 

''Why, that is a wounded civilian you 
have there," the officer exclaims, as he 
notices the body of the man on the stretcher. 

** Yes," the doctor answers. 

^' That is strange. Where did you pick 
him up ?" 

" Considerably to the right of the posi- 
tion we occupied during the action. It 
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was quite by chance that we discovered 

him." 

*' What was he doing there ?" 

" That I don't know. But I should say he 
was one of the enemy's spies." 

" Indeed !" 

*' Yes. He was armed with a revolver 
and a native dagger. He had evidently been 
sheltering behind a natural barrier of rock^ 
and has been struck in the head by a frag- 
ment of shell." 

" What is he, a Muscovite ?" 

" Judging from his face I very much doubt 
it His features are thoroughly English." 

" Impossible. He cannot be an English- 
man," says the officer, as he takes the lantern 
from the hand of the orderly, and holding it 
up, so that its light may fall upon the stretcher, 
he scrutinises the pallid features of the 
wounded man. As he does this he starts, 
so that the lantern almost falls to the ground. 

The doctor observes the movement, and 
he asks in astonishment : 

" Do you recognise the fellow ?" 

" No, no," stammers the officer ; " well, 
that is, the face, seems strangely familiar 
to me," he exclaims with a contemptuous 
laugh. ** It is mere imagination though. — 
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Is he dangerously wounded, doctor ?" he asks 
hurriedly, suddenly changing his manner and 
tone. 

'' Yes, I think so." 

" Will he recover ?" 

" I can scarcely say. It is possible he 
may. He is young, and seems a healthy 
subject." 

" Humph ! If he is a spy, it would have 
been almost as well to have left him out on 
the field," the officer mutters, as the doctor 
and his men move away. 

John Ranleagh is carried into the hospital, 
and there his wound is thoroughly examined 
and dressed. That being done, he opens his 
eyes, and stares about him wearily. A. 
soldier nurse is near, and John faintly calls 
him. 

" Give me some water," he says in English 
when the man comes. The soldier pours 
some water from a small cask into a tin pan- 
nikin, and gives it to Ranleagh, who drinks 
greedily and asks for more. 

'^ Not now," says the soldier. 

" Yes, yes, give me some more ; my throat 
is on fire." 

The man pours out a very small quantity 
and gives it to the sufferer. 

13—2 
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" Are you English ?" the soldier asks. 

" Yes." 

*^ And a civilian ?" 

'* Yes," and then John closes his eyes, and 
sinks into a state of coma again. 

Not very far from the hospital, in a tent 
before which a watch-fire burns, the officer 
who had spoken to the doctor lies upon a 
pallet. He is wrapped in his cloak, for the 
night is bitterly cold. He is not asleep, but 
is staring thoughtfully at the flickering fire 
before which a sentry paces. 

Presently the officer raises himself up on 
his elbow, and rests his head on his hand. 
He is evidently uneasy and restless. 

" Is it possible that I can have been mis- 
taken ?" he mutters, as he communes with 
himself Then after a pause he exclaims 
testily : " Pshaw, I am a fool ! How is it 
possible that the fellow could be John. Ran- 
leagh ? I have allowed a fancied resemblance 
in features to worry me." He lies down 
again, and rolls himself up in his rug, and 
tries to sleep. But though he is worn and 
weary, his brain is restless, and will not sink 
into repose. A dozen conflicting thoughts 
cause him to toss from side to side. He 
hears the crackling of the fires, and the 
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measured and monotonous tramp of the 
sentries; and in the still, frosty air these 
sounds are intensified, then he seems to 
grow more restless ; and he sits upright and 
mutters : 

" By Jove ! the conviction is growing upon 
me that I looked upon the face of Ranleagh 
when I looked at that wounded fellow. 
However wildly improbable it may seem 
that Ranleagh should be here above all 
places in the world, I feel sure that I am not 
mistaken. By some strange chance, and for 
some strange reason, we have been thrown 
together again. At any rate, I will be con- 
vinced whether I am right or wrong. If 
it is Ranleagh I will make him rue the day 
that ever he set foot in this country." 

The shadows are falling faster. And the 
troubles are thickening. 

The officer rises. He pulls on his boots 
and buckles on his sword, and folding his 
large military cloak round him, he goes out 
of the tent. He gives the watch-word as he 
passes along the line of sentries, and in a few 
minutes he reaches the hospital tent. The 
scene presented there is ghastly in the ex- 
treme. The surgeons are still busily at 
work, and many of the wounded are writh- 
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ing and twisting in the agonies of intense 
pain. The air is heavy with a strange smell, 
in which chloroform can be distinguished, and 
as the officer enters he hears the peculiar, 
indescribable, rasping sound of a surgical 
saw, as it cuts its way rapidly through the 
thigh bone of a man upon whom the doctors 
are performing an operation. The few- 
lanterns suspended about do little more than 
make the gloom visible, and a dull red fire 
which burns at one end of the tent throws a 
weird glow over the mutilated forms of the 
soldiers who lie in rows upon pallets placed 
on the ground. In one corner are the dead 
bodies of several men who have died since 
they were brought in. And as soon as it is 
daylight, fatigue parties will carry them away 
and bury them in hastily dug graves. 

As the officer enters the hospital tent he 
meets the doctor he had spoken to in the 
earlier part of the evening when Ranleagh 
was brought in. 

" I want to see that supposed spy again, 
doctor, if you will allow me. I feel almost 
certain that I have met the man somewhere 
before." 

" Certainly," answers the doctor ; " here, 
Martin " — calling to an attendant who stood 
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by — " show the officer to ' thirty-nine ' bed, 
number one ward." 

The hospital, although a very temporary 
affair, was divided into wards ; for it was 
necessary, as far as practicable, to separate 
the cases. Those requiring surgical opera- 
tions being kept apart from the less serious 
ones. 

The attendant made a military salute, and 
in obedience to the orders led the way to 
number one ward, which was a sort of 
passage formed by two walls of canvas. At 
the end of this passage, covered with the 
large Russian coat he had worn, lay John 
Ranleagh. His head was enveloped in sur- 
gical bandages ; his face was deadly pale, 
but he seemed to be sleeping calmly. The 
officer bent over the form, and looked at 
the pale face very closely for some mo- 
ments, then he turned to the attendant and 
asked : 

" Have you found out anything about this 
man ?" 

** No, sir, beyond that he confessed to being 
an Englishman." 

" Ah ! I guessed as much," the officer re- 
marked, still looking at Ranleagh's face. 
" Did you find any papers about him ?'' 
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** Well, I haven't looked for any, sir, for I 
have had no time/' 

" It is very important to know. This fellow 
may have some valuable information in his 
possession." 

The speaker kneels down on one knee, and 
feels first in one pocket and then another of 
the coat that covers the sleeping man. In 
the breast-pocket he finds a packet of blue 
papers and a pocket-book. 

" I will take charge of these," he says,. 
" until I can hand them over to the proper 
quarter.'' 

" Very good, sir,'' answers the attendant 
as he makes a salute and leads the way along- 
the passage, followed by the officer, who 
passes out of the hospital and reaches his own 
quarters again. Then he sits down cross- 
legged on his bed and proceeds to examine 
the book and papers he had taken from Ran- 
leagh's coat pocket. 

" I thought I could not be mistaken," he 
muttered as he opened the book ; *^but what 
the deuce is he doing here ? It is wonderful 
that we should meet like this." He hastily 
turns the leaves of the book over, and glances 
at the memoranda that are written there. 
They give no information though as to the 
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circumstances that had caused John to be in 
the Crimea, and on the field of battle. On 
one of the pages Edith Dudley s address is 
written, and on another the following note : 

" On the night of the 24th, an attempt was 
made upon my life by pushing me into the 
mill-stream at Springdale. I have reason to 
believe that this was done at the instigation 

of Norman Douglas, an officer in the ^th 

Regiment, and at present staying with his 
uncle, Mr. Dudley of Ravenshall, and carried 
into effect by a woman known as Marie 
Corvisart, and a man named Richard Carru- 
thers." 

The officer frowned as he read this. 
Then he carefully removed the leaf from the 
book, and tore the leaf into a hundred pieces, 
and, screwing the fragments up, he tossed 
them with all his might outside, so that they 
fell on the fire and were consumed. Having 
done this he smiled and muttered : 

" I think I have effectually destroyed that 
bit of evidence, Mr. Stableman Ranleagh, as 
I hope to destroy you." 

The reader will guess from these words 
that the officer is Norman Douglas, and the 
guess will be right. 
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As soon as war had been declared, his 
regiment had been ordered to proceed with 
all despatch to the Crimea, and they had 
landed there a few weeks previously. 

Norman had been in action that day for the 
first time, for although he had been in the 
army for some years he had never before 
served on active service. 

The feeling of bitterness which he bore 
Ranleagh was by no means softened by the 
lapse of time. If it had lain dormant for a 
time, it was thoroughly aroused now, as he 
saw that to him some unaccountable chance 
had placed his enemy in his power; and as 
he thinks of this he sets his teeth and 
mutters : 

" This scoundrel is my rival. He not only 
supplanted me in Edith's affections, but he 
inflicted upon me the indignity of a blow. 
That was in law-ridden England, where an 
insult can only be wiped out by an appeal to 
a Police Magistrate. But we meet under 
different circumstances now, and he shall pay 
for his audacity with his life. Edith Dudley's 
wifehood will not be of long duration." He 
opens out the papers as he speaks. They 
are not of much importance. There are two 
or three printed lists of stores which are in 
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the possession of John's employer, and there 
are some blank memorandum forms. 

When Norman has satisfied himself as to 
the contents of the book and papers, he rises, 
and crossing his tent, opens a small leather 
bag, and takes therefrom a sheet of paper, 
and, once more seating himself on the bed, 
he writes with a pencil the following note, 
imitating John's handwriting as closely as 
possible : — 

** To Prince Mentschikoff. 

" I have the honour to inform your 
Highness that, acting on your Highnesses 
instructions, I approached and entered the 
enemy's lines. The English and French are 
well supplied with artillery, some of their 
guns being very heavy. They have also 
ample supplies of ammunition and stores. 
The English are not strong in infantry, but 
the French have large bodies of both horse 
and foot. The Turks also muster strongly. 
But the combined strength of the three 
Powers, as near as I am able to judge, is ridicu- 
lously small as compared with the enormous 
army now in the field under your Highness's 
command. I have gathered that the Allies 
are making extensive preparations and des- 
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perate efforts to reach Sebastopol, to which 
they intend to lay siege. I forward this in- 
formation by a peasant, and carrying out 
your instructions, I shall endeavour to gain 
the headquarters of the English on the re- 
presentation that I am a British subject who 
has been resident in the Crimea, and is now 
seeking protection. I have no doubt I shall 
succeed in this design, and if so, you may rely 
upon my forwarding every scrap of informa- 
tion it is possible for me to obtain. — I have 
the honour to be, your Highness's humble 
and obedient servant, 

When Norman Douglas had finished this 
forgery, the purport of which will be obvious 
to the reader, he folded it up and enclosed it 
in Ranleagh's pocket-book, and this, together 
with the papers, he placed in the pocket of 
his own coat. 

" I think that signs your death-warrant, 
John Ranleagh, as surely as one was pver 
signed in this world," he muttered as he lay 
down on his bed again and rolled himself in 
his cloak. 

He had been guilty of a dastardly plot to 
entrap his enemy, but he was not troubled 
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With any qualms of conscience. He seemed 
to have grown thoroughly callous. As a 
soldier he should have shrunk from taking a 
mean advantage even of a foe. But the 
truth must be told ; Norman Douglas at 
heart was a coward ; and he was filled now 
with a strong desire for vengeance — a mo- 
tive that in such a nature as his was suffi- 
ciently strong to drive him to any length 
to accomplish his end. He sunk into an 
uneasy slumber, and continued to toss about 
till darkness gave place to the glimmering 
light of the morning, and through the 
camp the reveille sounded. Then Norman 
Douglas rose from his bed. He was moody 
and desperate, and the prevailing wish of 
his heart then was that Ranleagh might be 
destroyed. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

WITH RELENTLESS HATRED. 

Douglas made his way to the hospital 
again, and sought an interview with the 
doctor he had seen on the previous even- 
ing. 

" I dare say, doctor/' he commenced, 
" you will wonder why I came here last 
night, but the fact is when I saw that fellow 
you brought in from the field I was struck 
with the familiarity of the features. At first 
I thought it was impossible that I could 
know the man. But afterwards, remember- 
ing the singular manner in which people 
meet in the most out of the way places, the 
conviction grew upon me that I did know 
him. The more I tried to shake this idea 
off the stronger it became, and I felt I could 
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not rest until I had satisfied myself. This 
will account for my visit. You will be sur- 
prised to hear that I met the fellow while I 
was staying with my uncle in Yorkshire ; in 
fact, he had been in my uncle's service, and 
was dismissed for some -irregularity. He 
bore a very indifferent character, indeed. 
He was a reckless and hardened kind of 
man, and quite without relations or friends, 
as I understood from Mr. Dudley. There 
can be no doubt that, feeling he was dis- 
graced in England, he came to this country 
for some purpose, which, of course, I am 
ignorant of. But that he has been acting as 
a spy in the pay of Prince Mentschikoff there 
is no doubt." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the doctor in sur- 
prise, " you speak very confidently ; have 
you any proof ?" 

StafF-surgeon Herbert was a sound-hearted 
and good-natured man. A little brusque and 
rough, for he had seen much active service 
in various parts of the world. But the 
scenes of bloodshed and suffering had by 
no means hardened him. He was very 
popular and much respected in his regi- 
ment, and he performed his disagreeable 
duties with a tenderness that won him the 
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gratitude and thanks of the unfortunate 
patients who came under his care. He 
was really grieved when he heard Douglas 
say that the supposed spy was decidedly 
an Englishman, for he was sorry that one 
of his own countrymen should have turned 
traitor. 

'* I have the most damning proof," an- 
swered Douglas, as he produced the pocket- 
book and papers. " I took the liberty of 
extracting these from the fellow's coat pocket 
last night, and in glancing over the book I 
discovered this note, which contains par- 
ticulars of our strength, and was — as you 
will see — intended as private information for 
Prince Mentschikoff. The note is signed 
with the initials 'J. R.,' which evidently 
stand for John Ranleagh, the man's name. 
His cunning by no means equals his audacity, 
or he would not have attempted to have sent 
his information in such an open and barefaced 
manner." 

Douglas handed the paper to the surgeon, 
who read it carefully. 

" Humph ! the fellow is certainly not lack- 
ing in impudence," he observed ; " but he 
displays such a singular want of caution that 
it would almost seem incredible to any one 
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who did not know how thoroughly inconsis- 
tent rascals are as a rule. The man is 
evidently new to the business, and his quali- 
fications for a spy are scarcely equal to those 
which entitle him to be called a daring 
man. It is a pity but that he had dis- 
played his bravery in a worthier cause. 
What do you purpose doing with those 
papers ?'' 

" I had better give them into your charge, 
and you can send them into headquarters 
with your report." 

"The consequence of which will be that 
the fellow will be hanged if he recovers from 
his wound," the doctor remarked. 

"A fate he very justly merits," added 
Douglas with a sneer. 

" Possibly. I wish though that he had not 
been an Englishman," the doctor remarked 
as he turned away, and Douglas went back 
to his tent. 

When Dr. Herbert sent in his official re- 
port to the General that morning, he ac- 
companied it with the papers found upon 
Ranleagh, together with the forged note 
written by Douglas. The doctor appended 
a memorandum to the effect that he had just 
learned that during an interval of lucidness, 
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the wounded man had confessed to being an 
Englishman. 

On the receipt of this information a drum- 
head court-martial was immediately held. 
The word '*spy" has a most disagreeable 
sound, and a man who consents to act in 
such a capacity is shunned and hated, and 
where taken in flagrante delicto in time of 
war has but a short shrift indeed. A branch 
of the nearest tree and a piece of rope soon 
effectually prevent him from pursuing his 
occupation further. 

Ranleagh's case was a peculiar one. The 
paper found upon him purporting to be a 
despatch to Prince Mentschikoff was quite 
sufficient to condemn him at a time, and in 
a place, where only military law and rule 
were in force. Nor was much time wasted 
in coming to a verdict, for in ten minutes the 
court-martial had pronounced the "death-sen- 
tence," and Ranleagh was to be hanged at 
sunset that day. 

But here a difficulty arose. The man was 
seriously wounded, and totally incapable of 
advancing any plea in his own favour. The 
commonest feelings of humanity were op- 
posed to dragging a wounded and insensible 
prisoner from his bed in order to hang him. 
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Such a thing might have been done in the 
heat of battle, when men's passions were 
aroused and their blood inflamed. But the 
fighting had ceased for the present, the 
troops had passed a quiet night, so that 
excitement and hot blood could not be 
pleaded as an excuse for any hasty deci- 
sion, that would in time of peace reflect very 
seriously on those who had been guilty of 
coming to it. 

Norman Douglas, who was one of the 
officers composing the court-martial, was 
strongly in favour of the sentence being 
carried out without delay. But this was as 
strongly opposed by Doctor Herbert, who 
was also present. He said it was very pos- 
sible the man would die without the assist- 
ance of the executioners, but whether or no 
he felt that the prisoner should be allowed 
time to speak in his own defence. 

This plea had effect, and it was decided 
that Ranleagh should be respited for a week, 
during which time he was to be guarded as a 
prisoner, and the decision was fully confirmed 
by Lord Raglan. 

Later on in the day John Ranleagh 
thoroughly regained consciousness. And 
when he realised that he was seriously 
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wounded, and in a field hospital in the heart 
of an enemy's country, his grief knew no 
bounds. To die so ingloriously after all the 
risks he had run, and the hardships he had 
endured, seemed to him to be the very irony of 
fate. He had had hopes that he would have 
been able to have so distinguished himself 
that his name might have been carried to his 
wife's ears with honour. But his ambitious 
dreams had vanished, and he was a helpless 
wreck. When he was informed that he was 
a prisoner, and suspected of being a spy, he 
wished fervently that he had not recovered 
his senses. 

Doctor Herbert, who had given word to 
his attendants that he was to be immediately 
informed of any change in Ranleagh's condi- 
tion, visited him. 

** You are an Englishman ?" said the 
doctor. 

'* I am," was the answer. 

"What was your object then in crossing 
from the enemy s lines to ours ?" 

" I was desirous of taking up arms in de- 
fence of my country." 

The doctor could scarcely help smiling at 
what he considered cool effrontery on the 
part of the patient. 
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"That Statement might have answered 
your purpose," he said, " were it not that the 
papers found in your pocket condemn you ; 
and I may at once inform you that you are 
under sentence of death as a spy." 

Ill and weak as John Ranleagh was he 
raised himself up by a powerful effort of will. 
All the energy of his nature was aroused, and 
his bloodless face flushed slightly, while his 
lip quivered by reason of the indignation that 
burned within him. 

" Spy !" he echoed, his whole action and 
manner betraying the most intense astonish- 
ment. " Spy !" he repeated, as though he 
was somewhat doubtful whether he had 
rightly understood the word. 

** Yes," answered the doctor ; " I think I 
spoke distinctly. You have been tried by a 
drum-head court-martial and sentenced to 
death. And you will assuredly suffer that 
sentence if you cannot clear yourself — a task 
that seems to me you can scarcely accomplish 
in the face of the evidence upon which you 
have been condemned." 

John gasped for breath, and he fell back 
upon his pallet exhausted. But in a few 
moments he made another great effort to give 
words to the feelings that were surging 
through his heart and brain. 
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" I am no spy/' he murmured, " there has 
been some horrid mistake. I am the victim 
of a blunder. Save me from this disgrace^ 
doctor, for the love of Heaven." 

He could say no more. He was terribly 
weak from loss of blood, and the excitement 
had overcome him, so that he fainted. 

When he recovered his senses the doctor 
had gone, and excepting five or six other un- 
fortunate creatures like himself, who were 
dangerously wounded, he was alone. The 
thoughts that racked him caused him in- 
finitely more pain than his physical hurt. 
The stigma of unmerited disgrace was upon 
him, and his life was forfeited for an act he 
had never been guilty of. The hours wore 
on. Terrible hours they were to the wretched 
man. The icy blasts of wind howled and 
beat against the canvas walls of the place of 
sickness and suffering. The air was heavy 
and fetid, and the groans of the pain-wrung- 
and mangled forms that were stretched on 
the beds were heartrending. Presently the 
boom of heavy guns could be heard, mingled 
with the sharp rattle of musketry. Then 
came the tramp of troops of men, as they 
marched in time to the soul-inspiriting sounds 
of the bands ; and the beat of hundreds of 
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horses' hoofs, and the vibration of the wheels 
of the carriages as the guns were dragged 
into action. And there were bugle calls, and 
the hoarse voices of the officers as they shouted 
their commands, and the clanking of swords 
and the hurrying to and fro of men who were 
labouring under the " fever of battle." Next 
came the bursting of shells, and the screech 
of shot as it tore through the air. And with 
the strife of men mingled the strife of the 
elements, for the wind howled, and the rain 
and hail dashed furiously on the earth. 

It was a fearful time for men who were in 
health. It was far more fearful for those 
who were stricken with sickness, more parti- 
cularly when to physical suffering was added 
mental torture. 

Some of the wretched patients tossed and 
writhed upon their pallets in the throes of 
delirium ; others prayed for death to end 
their suffering ; and others again, from whom 
all strength had ebbed, lay so still that it 
seemed as if the Spirit of Death had already 
claimed them. 

The horrors of a field hospital during a 
battle can scarcely be realised, even from the 
most graphic description. Nor is it well, 
perhaps, that the scene should be brought 
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too Vividly before the mind's eye. But 
such things must be touched upon, however 
lightly. 

John Ranleagh heard all the fearful sounds 
that filled the air — heard them, it might 
almost be said, as a man hears horrid things 
in a dream. He could scarcely realise that 
he was fully awake. But through the con- 
fusion there gradually came a consciousness 
of his own terrible position. A stranger, a 
prisoner, with the prospects of a disgraceful 
death even if he should recover from his 
present illness. No wonder that the man 
wished in his heart that every breath might 
be his last. There are very few men, had 
they been similarly situated, that would not 
have done the same. 

The night fell, and with it the sounds of 
war ceased ; and save for those other sounds 
which were the utterance of pain in the hos- 
pital, there was a silence — a silence that was 
awful when contrasted with the hundred 
noises of the day. 

John had grown fearfully restless. Fever 
was running high in his veins ; his mouth 
was parched and cracked, and his eyes were 
bloodshot. His life's history was opened out 
before him like a map. He took everything 
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in, as It were, with a glance. He was 
oppressed with an unutterable sense of 
anguish as his lonely and friendless position 
forced itself upon him. Under the great 
pressure of sorrow his brain grew confused. 
His ideas got tangled, and he viewed things 
through a mental haze. The incidents of his 
life ran one into another. He raved and 
struggled frantically in the height of delirium, 
so that it became necessary for the attendants 
to strap him down. 

Midnight came. It was a bitterly cold 
night. Dense masses of cloud scudded wildly 
across the sky, driven by a high wind. A 
few stars gleamed through the rents, and 
every now and then a pelting shower of hail 
swept over the land. 

Dead bodies of men and horses were 
strewn over the plain, mingled with shattered 
gun-carriages, broken swords, twisted bayonets, 
knapsacks, canteens, and ammunition-boxes. 
The horrors of war were desolating the 
country, and the dead were to be envied. 

The Russian army was falling back, and 
the Turkish and French divisions, together 
with the main body of the English, had 
moved forward. Several brigades of the 
last, both horse and foot, were under arms 
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and fully equipped for marching, and were 
going to make a forced march through the 
darkness of the night, so as to come up with 
the enemy and co-operate with the main body 
of the Allies. 

Doctor Herbert had just come on duty, 
after a few hours of well-earned- rest. As he 
was about to enter the hospital an officer rode 
hurriedly up. It was Norman Douglas, who 
was in charge of one of the brigades. 

" How is your prisoner, doctor ?" he asked, 

" I don't know ; I haven't seen him since 
the morning.'* 

" You are under orders to move in the 
morning, are you not ?" 

" Yes. We shall go at daylight. Our 
men are bringing up the ambulance wag- 
gons." 

" You won't be troubled with taking Ran- 
leagh with you, will you ?" 

'* Why not r 

" Well, I think you are already encumbered 
sufficiently with our own men. If I had my 
way I would make short work of him. The 
fellow is not worth your attention." 

'* I am not so sure of that," the doctor 
answered pointedly ; ** he may have a com- 
plete answer to the charge brought against 
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him. At any rate he is under my care at 
present,* and, as far as I am concerned and 
have power to act in this matter, he shall 
certainly have the benefit of my doubts." 

" As you will. But I think you are grow- 
ing sentimental, doctor." 

" God knows we need a little sentiment at 
such a time as this, when men become callous 
and brutal/' was the soft answer. 

Douglas laughed scornfully. 

** Good-night," he cried ; then wheeling his 
horse's head round he rode away into the 
darkness, and the doctor went into the hos- 
pital. 

In a few minutes the sounds of the bugles 
were heard. Then the troops filed down the 
valley, and in a little time were out of sight 
and hearing, and only the wounded, the dead^ 
and the guards were left behind. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

NURSE "SEVENTEEN." 

A FORTNIGHT has passed and the Allies have 
fought their way steadily and doggedly on 
towards Sebastopol. 

About a hundred miles from CafFa stood a 
small town, or what remained of one, for it 
was little better than a mass of ruins now. 
For SIX long hours it had been exposed to a 
hurricane of shot and shell that had beaten 
upon it with cruel effect. A few brigades of 
Russian troops had held it defiantly and 
stubbornly. But the iron storm had almost 
crushed them, and they were reduced to a 
mere handful of men. Then the Allies en- 
tered and drove all before theni at the point 
of the bayonet. The streets ran red with 
blood. Fierce flames licked up the houses. 
The heartrending cries of the wounded and 
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dying mingled with the hoarse roar of the 
flames and the clash of steel as men struggled 
with each other in mortal conflict. 

But gradually the din of war ceased. The 
flames died out. The crumbling, blackened 
walls tottered — or seemed to do so — in the 
wind. A heavy shower of rain washed away 
the gore. The wounded were collected, the 
dead were buried, and the town remained in 
possession of the English. A little on the 
outskirts of this town was a large church that 
was intact except the tower, which had been 
shattered by shot. This place was immedi- 
ately appropriated as a hospital, for the list of 
the injured was a terribly long one. The 
wounded, who had been jolted for days over 
mountains and barren, rocky roads, were 
brought in here, and for a little while enjoyed 
something like rest and comfort But their 
numbers swelled hour by hour. Privations 
and hardships told fearfully upon the weary 
troops. Sickness — dysentery, cholera and 
fever — struck down hundreds, until the 
building, large as it was, was overcrowded. 
The overworked doctors — too few in number, 
owing to the immense tract of country over 
which the allied forces were spread — were 
unable to cope with the enormous number of 
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cases they were suddenly called upon to face. 
Then the suffering became appalling. The 
commissariat was ill provided. The stores of 
medicine were nearly exhausted. Fuel was 
difificult to procure. Clothes and body linen 
were torn up for bandages, but still the urgency 
of the cases could not be met. Hundreds 
•of wounded and sick were brought in daily 
from the front, but stores and medicine and 
appliances were not forthcoming to meet the 
extra demand. 

To this place I must introduce the reader 
on a cold, raw, gusty morning. Truly the 
shadows have fallen upon this corner of the 
earth, where there is human misery and un- 
utterable agony, and where the star of hope 
has sunk entirely out of sight. The sky is 
leaden-hued. The ruined town looks fearful 
in its desolation. A few shivering, weary 
sentries pace the bleak streets that give back 
the echo of the measured tramp, tramp with 
startling distinctness. 

In the hospital — the church that was, where 
solemn worship had often been conducted, 
and where a large crucifix even yet hung 
over the broken altar — the scene is ghastlyand 
indescribable. Neither the imagination of a 
Fuseli, a Dor6, nor a Wiertz, could conceive 
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anything like it. The weird gloom of the 
place adds to the awfulness of the surround- 
ings. The atmosphere is sickening and 
heavy. The wounded, the dying, ay, and 
the dead, are laid in closely-packed rows; 
for the wretched sufferers expire in such 
numbers that the small staff of assistants 
cannot carry out the corpses as fast as they 
accumulate. The sight of some of the 
writhing, mutilated bodies is hideous in the 
extreme. Splintered and undressed limbs 
are exposed ; loathsome-looking wounds, 
gangrened and maggoty ; men who have 
almost lost their identity with human beings, 
through being scorched and blistered with fire; 
and others again, who, save that they move, 
might be taken for skeletons, so worn are 
they by the scourge of dysentety. Many of 
the pallets are soaked with blood. The floor 
is greasy and covered with filth. The un- 
mitigated horrors of war are to be seen here 
in all their appalling ghastliness.* 

The doctors are bewildered. They work 
heroically, but they are only human, and the 



* For the idea of this scene, as well as for several of the 
descriptive passages, I have to acknowledge my indebtedness 
to a letter from the talented pen of Doctor Russell, that ap- 
peared in the Times during the progress of the Crimean 
war.— The Author. 
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magnitude of the misery and suffering by 
which they are surrounded tells even uix>n 
them, used as they are to human agony. 
None amongst the little band who are thus 
fighting with death and disease in their most 
awful aspect, is more active, or stands to his 
post with greater endurance, than Doctor 
Herbert. He almost seems as if he was proof 
against fatigue and sickness. Many of his 
colleagues are stricken themselves, and are 
prostrated, but he keeps up, endeavouring 
with almost superhuman might to alleviate 
some of the wretchedness of his fellow-beings. 
John Ranleagh is one amongst the terrible 
number of the sick and wounded. The agony 
of mind he had endured, added to the injury 
in the head, brought on brain fever, and for 
days he had been raving in delirium. Doctor 
Herbert had given him what attendance he 
could since that morning when he had so 
emphatically denied being a spy. The doctor 
had become interested in him, and had made 
great efforts to save him. He had had him 
brought in from the rear with the other 
wounded, and being a military prisoner, he 
had been placed as far as was possible away 
from the rest, and he lay upon a pallet under 
the altar. 
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On this particular morning Dr. Herbert is 
unusually anxious. He repeatedly goes out 
into the streets, and inquires of the sentries if 
there is any news from the front. The 
reason of this is that three days ago informa- 
tion had been brought that a band of devoted 
women were coming to nurse the sick. This 
information had been like a message from 
heaven itself, for if ever the hand, and care, 
and tenderness of woman were needed, it was 
in that awful lazar-house. But his inquiries 
are so repeatedly met by the answer " No," 
that he begins almost to despair. The long 
dreary road leading out of the town can be 
seen as it winds its way over the hills, and 
the good doctor turns his eyes wearily in that 
direction over and over again. But there is 
nothing to be discerned but the distant out- 
posts, which are placed all along the country 
so as to keep up a communication with the 
front. He goes back to the hospital with a 
sigh. The misery is horrible enough now, 
but he knows that if help does not come soon, 
the suffering must be increased, and he shud- 
ders as he thinks what that means. He 
moves about his duties with a sad heart. He 
tries to speak words of comfort and hope to 
his patients, but it is almost a mockery to do 
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SO. Hope seems to have gone out of every 
heart. The air is filled with the horrible 
moaning of pain ; there are the incoherent 
ravings of delirious sufferers, and the crying- 
out of those whose agony is too great to bear, 
for death to come and relieve them. Eye 
must see, and ear hear, if one would realise 
the full horror of such an indescribable scene. 
Comfort there is none, and so the day wears 
on, and noon comes. But the weather is 
gloomy and sullen, and does not tend to cheer 
the drooping and depressed spirits of those 
who are trying to struggle with the diflficulties 
and misery, and to alleviate the sufferings of 
the stricken. 

But succour is on the way. The long- 
looked-for help is approaching at last. About 
two o'clock a message is brought to Herbert 
that stores and a body of nurses are coming 
up under an escort. Never was news received 
with more thankfulness than this. It soon 
spread throughout the building. The sick and 
the dying hear it, and they raise their hands 
and eyes in mute thankfulness. Doctor Her- 
bert gives a sigh of relief as he once more 
goes out, and thinks that at last the agony of 
mind and body of the unfortunate beings 
crowded in the hospital will be assuaged. 
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Away, far distant, on the road, he sees a 
troop of horsemen ; then gradually waggons 
come in sight, and in a little while the horses 
and waggons are rattling through the street, 
and ultimately draw up opposite the hospital. 

Three of the waggons are filled with ladies, 
who are all dressed in dark dresses, and wear 
small white caps upon their heads. This 
band of devoted women are the nurses. 
They have left friends and home and comfort 
to brave the perils and hardships of a war- 
torn country, that they may try, to mitigate 
the sufferings of stricken men. The ladies re- 
present various nationalities. There are 
French, German, Russian, and English. 

The doctor helps the ladies to alight, and 
then leads them into a private apartment in 
the church that has been set aside for the use 
of the surgeons. A plentiful supply of stores 
has arrived, and the nurses lose no time in 
settling to duty. 

With the assistance of some of the extra 
soldiers that have formed the escort, a small, 
half-ruined building on the opposite side of 
the way is cleared of rubbish, and the roof 
patched up. Then fires are lighted, beds 
are laid down, and many of the sick are 
brought here from the church. The dead 
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are carried out and burled, the beds are more 
comfortably arranged, thewounds are dressed. 
Nourishing and wholesome food is given to 
those who can take it, and when night falls 
these noble women have worked a complete 
transformation. 

As they move silently among the rows of 
narrow beds, speaking a word of comfort 
here, administering medicine there, wiping the 
brow of one man, and whispering words of 
hope and peace in the ears of another upon 
whom Death has set his seal — as they do these 
things weary eyes turn toward them thank- 
fully, and parched lips invoke blessings on 
their heads. 

One of these nurses is a young woman. 
Her face is beautiful, but there is a look of 
sadness upon it. She is active and quick in 
her movements. Her fair white fingers move 
nimbly. She flits from bed to bed doing her 
duty tenderly and gently. Each nurse is 
known by a number which she wears on a 
badge strapped round the left arm. Seven- 
teen is the number of this young woman, and 
from many a bed some pain-racked soldier 
calls faintly for " nurse seventeen," for she 
has already made herself conspicuous by her 
untiring activity and tenderness. The suf- 
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ferers w^tch her anxiously, and when she 
comes near they clutch at her skirts, and 
grasp her hands, and bless her. Even in the 
few hours that have passed she has become 
a favourite. This young woman is Edith 
Dudley — or rather Mrs. Ranleagh, And it 
will be necessary to explain how she had 
reached this place. 

Being desirous of proceeding to the seat of 
war from Moscow, she found that the only 
way by which she could accomplish this was 
by volunteering as a nurse. A lady of rank 
in Moscow was then getting a little band of 
nurses together, and the offer of Mrs. Ran- 
leagh's services was gladly accepted. And 
on learning what Joseph Winkle's mission 
was this lady used her influence to procure 
him passports to travel in company with 
Edith. The lady, although a Russian by 
birth, became deeply interested in Edith, and 
promised to do all she could to enable her to 
trace her husband. It was owing to this that 
it was decided to make Caffa the landing- 
place. But Edith made a promise that, even 
if she found her husband there, she would yet 
give three months' service in the capacity of 
a nurse. Caffa was reached after a long and 
trying, as well as dangerous journey. Here 
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Winkle lost no time in making inquiries 
about the man he was searching for. He 
soon discovered John's employer, nor had he 
much difificulty in doing so, for John*s nation- 
ality had been sufificient to make him con- 
spicuous in a community where, perhaps, he 
was the only Englishman. It was with no 
small amount of sorrow and disappointment 
that the lawyer and Mrs. Ranleagh heard 
from the merchant that John had gone 
to the front, and that it was more than 
probable he would join one of the regiments, 
if opportunity offered. The merchant further 
informed them that, a considerable time 
ha,ving elapsed without his having received 
any news of his agent, he could not help fear- 
ing that some disaster had befallen him, and 
he had been so strongly impressed with this 
idea that, acting on a promise he had made, 
he had forwarded a box to England in accor- 
dance with instructions given by Ranleagh, 
an unusual opportunity having occurred for 
him to do so. Of course, from the description 
given by the merchant, Winkle had no doubt 
but that this box was the one spoken of by 
Manetti as containing papers of the highest 
importance. And it was with no small satis- 
faction that the old man saw that by a conca- 
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tenation of strange circumstances this box had 
got at last into the hands of Mr. Dudley ; 
and if the papers had any bearing on the 
Tintagel heirs — which Joseph thought was 
quite within the bounds of possibility — it 
would be retained in safe custody until 
Manetti was able to claim it. The informa- 
tion about John, however, was a blow that 
fell with terrible weight upon the young wife, 
who had travelled some thousands of miles, 
and braved innumerable hardships and perils, 
in search of her lost husband, and just when it 
seemed as if her search was about to be crowned 
with success, she heard that, in all probability, 
she would never again behold him for whom 
her heart yearned. But her situation was one 
demanding action, and all her latent powers 
and energies were called forth. She had ad- 
vanced too far to retreat. Nor could she sit 
down and waste time in useless wailing and 
repining. Accounts of the progress of the 
war reached Cafifa daily, and all those accounts 
were agreed as to the horrible sufferings and 
hardships endured by both armies, and more 
especially by the wounded and the sick. The 
lady who was at the head of the band of 
nurses was determined to lose no time in 
going to the front as soon as she could ascer- 
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tain where the headquarters of the army 
were. Then came news of the destruction of 
the town near Caffa, and urgent appeals were 
sent for help. A message was despatched 
that help was forthcoming, and an escort was 
requested. Ranleagh's late employer got the 
opportunity that he wished for at last, and all 
his stores were sold. 

It was arranged between Edith and Winkle 
that the latter should remain in Caffa for a 
time, or until she could return. The old 
man's health had failed him considerably. 
The trying nature of the journey, and the 
rigour of the climate, had severely told upon 
him. Moreover Caffa had been appointed as 
the rendezvous between him and Manetti, 
and Joseph had strong hopes that Manetti 
would keep his tryst. 

When Edith went forward on her mission 
she had little hope of ever seeing her husband 
again. And yet she thought — or rather tried 
to believe — that the many strange chances of 
war might spare him, and that it was quite 
within the bounds of possibility that they 
would yet come together. One thing she 
felt very forcibly, and that was, that the real 
business of life had commenced with her, and 
that to accomplish all she wished she must be 
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terribly earnest Unused as she was to any- 
thing of the kind, she braced herself up to 
endure the horrors of the hospital. And as 
soon as ever she entered upon her duties she 
became so thoroughly absorbed that thought 
of self was forgotten. Her own sorrow sunk 
into insignificance beside the world of sorrow 
and suffering which she was suddenly called 
upon to face. Her kind heart thrilled with 
emotion. Her woman's nature rose strong, and 
it was almost impossible to keep from weep- 
ing as she saw the ghastly human wrecks — 
victims of man's barbarity and cruel ambition. 

It will be readily understood that the idea 
of finding her husband in that dismal place 
was one that never for a moment entered her 
head. She thought it was fairly probable^that 
in the course of time she might hear some 
news of him — whether he was living or dead. 
But in her wildest dreams it could not have 
occurred to her that the ** fortune of war '' 
would bring him and her face to face so soon. 
As it was, many hours passed before she 
became aware that he was there. 

She was one of the number of ladies who 
were told off for duty during the first hours of 
the night. Her youth and beauty, coupled 
with the energy and sympathy she had dis- 
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played, had already attracted the attention of 
Dr. Herbert, and before he himself sought 
that rest of which he stood so much in need — 
for he was thoroughly worn out — he asked 
her to attend him in that part of the church 
which had been fitted up as a surgery, as he 
wished to give her some instructions. 

He was desirous, he said, that each lady 
should take charge of a particular ward- For 
as far as was practicable the patients had been 
classified, and each class separated by slight 
wooden partitions and canvas screens a few 
feet high. The ward to which she was ap- 
pointed embraced the altar where her husband 
lay — though, of course, she was ignorant of 
that fact then. 

" There is a case there," the doctor went 
on, ** of phrenitis following on a dangerous 
head wound. The patient is a young man, 
and I am rather interested in him, and it is 
very important that his medicine should be 
administered every two hours. The number 
of his bed, ' which you will see on a paper 
ticket hung on the wall, is five hundred and 
fifty. Of course any assistance you may 
want during your watch will be readily ren- 
dered to you by the soldier assistants. But 
all the poor fellows are sadly worn out, and 
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we must look to you ladies to bear the burden 
of the work for a few hours, until our fellows 
have recruited themselves by rest." 

These general instructions and wishes the 
doctor gave to every lady nurse individually, 
and that done he sought his own bed. 

Edith had her hands full. There were a 
hundred things to be done, the details of 
which need not be entered into here. 

A hospital, under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, is always a dismal and solemn 
place in the still hours of night. But the dis- 
malness of a military hospital in the time of 
war can scarcely be conceived. It is a singu- 
lar fact that amongst the sick the greatest 
number of deaths takes place during the hours 
of midnight. This is particularly noticeable 
in a military hospital. And Edith, as she 
moved about from ward to ward, beheld with 
silent sorrow many a mangled body of some 
poor fellow whose sufferings were ended, 
carried past hen 

The night wore on, and as Edith's watch 
was coming to a close she prepared to take 
the medicine, in accordance with the doctor's 
instructions* to patient five hundred and fifty. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

UNDER THE CROSS. 

Close to where the altar-table of the church 
had stood — I say had stood, because, when 
the place had been appropriated as a hospital, 
the table had been removed — patient five 
hundred and fifty lay in a state of utter pros- 
tration. Above him a large cross hung, to 
which an image of the Saviour was nailed. 
This figure of the crucified Christ seemed 
to look down on the stricken man, and often 
in his frenzy he had looked up to it, stared at 
it sometimes fixedly, though what the thoughts 
were that passed through his brain then, it 
would be hard to tell. 

Edith went down the long aisle noiselessly. 
The glimmering light from the suspended 
lanterns cast strange shadows over the floor. 
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Many a poor fellow turned his weary eyes 
upon her, and watched her form as she went 
by. And some of the sufferers, yearning in 
their terrible need, as memories of sisters, 
mothers, and wives were conjured up by her 
presence, to hear the soft tones of a woman's 
voice, called her by her number. And to 
them she went, knelt down for a moment, 
said a kindly word, passed her delicate white 
hand over the heated brows, and then moved 
on again, with many a fervent " God bless 
you, lady," "God love you,'' ringing in her 
ears. And these little incidents more than 
anything else made her feel that the sphere of 
duty into which she had entered was a noble 
one. And she prayed silently that she might 
be preserved in health and strength to fulfil 
her mission — a mission of charity — the allevi- 
ation of suffering, the comforting of the 
stricken, the breathing of words of peace to 
the dying — at once the most ennobling and 
glorious duty a woman could undertake. 

She passed behind the canvas screen hung 
before the altar. Patient five hundred and 
fifty was lying on his side, his face partly 
covered, and turned from her. She carried 
the medicine and a small lantern in her hand. 
She put the lantern on the floor and knelt 
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down. She placed her hand gently on the 
man's shoulder and said: "See, my poor 
fellow, here is something for you/' 

He takes no notice of her, and so she 
shakes him lightly and repeats, " I have some- 
thing for you." 

He turns round slowly and fixes his sunken 
eyes upon her. His head is enveloped in 
surgical bandages. His cheeks are ghastly in 
their pallor and hollowness. His face had 
been shaved some time ago, and his chin now 
is covered with a scrubby growth of hair that 
enhances the marble paleness of his features. 
She places one of her arms under his neck 
and slightly raises him so that he may take 
the medicine. And this done, she lowers him 
down gently again. 

Husband and wife are face to face, but 
neither recognises the other. It was scarcely 
possible that she could recognise him, he is a 
mere wreck of his former self. His whole 
appearance has changed, and the bandages 
hide the whole of the forehead. She pulls 
the coverlid up over his breast and is about to 
rise, but he catches her hand and holds it. 
Then he laughs wildly, and the next moment 
sobs like a child. 

Edith is almost moved to tears herself. She 
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Strokes his hand with hers, and whispers softly: 
" Hush, my poor fellow, you will excite your- 
self if you give way to your feelings like this.'' 

He does not seem to notice what she says, 
but he murmurs : ** You are a woman, why 
have you come here ?" 

He pauses, and turns his eyes up to the 
crucifix and stares at it. He is still holding 
her hand fast 

" Shall I ever see her again ?" he murmurs 
in a dreamy kind of way. ** We knew too 
little of each other. But I was foolish — I 
have paid the penalty of my folly. Why does 
that figure look at me ?" he asks, after a 
pause. He is alluding to the image on the 
cross, 

'* You must not talk like this," Edith says 
soothingly, and trying to disengage her hand ; 
but patient five hundred and fifty still retains 
his hold of it, and he still stares up at the 
cross. Some memory has been awakened 
in his dazed brain by her presence, and he 
babbles about it. 

" Mother,'' he breathes the word softly, 
** how happy were the years while you 
watched over me, how few they were though. 
You died too soon, too soon." 

Edith's heart thrills as she listens to his in- 
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coherent wanderings. The word " mother, ** 
so reverently uttered, finds an echo in her 
own breast The mystery of life and the 
laws which govern it are strangely apparent 
here. This man and woman, this man and 
wife, are side by side, their hands are to- 
gether, and yet they do not recognise each 
other. After long separation, and when she, 
the woman and the wife, has braved dangers 
and fatigue in her search for him, she finds 
him at last ; kneels over him, listens to his 
voice, and yet knows him not. But uncon- 
sciously she has touched the clasp that holds 
the volume of his life ; the book falls open be- 
fore his eyes, and he reads it, even while he 
gazes up at the image of the dead Christ. 

" You died too soon," he repeats, still think- 
ing of his mother, ** before I knew your true 
worth. I wonder if my father lives! He 
was harsh and stern, not suited to you, not 
suited to you. He took me from school soon 
after you had gone, I was placed in a situation, 
and then I never saw him any more. There 
was something strange about that. Why was 
it so ? I have often wondered, often won- 
dered. Ah! it is sad to be alone in the 
world !" 

He sighs and closes his eyes and then 
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Opens them again, and still looks on the 
image as though it had some strange fascina- 
tion' for him. 

" Have you no sisters or brothers ?" Edith 
asks, for the patient's last words have touched, 
her. 

He does not answer her for some minutes, 
and she tries to draw her hand away, but he 
still holds it fast. 

" You must let me go," she says, ** I am 
wanted elsewhere." 

" No, no sisters or brothers," he answers, 
as though he had just caught the purport of 
her question. 

** Have you a wife ?" she asks very tenderly. 

" Wife," he repeats, removing his eyes from 
the cross, and fixing them on her ; " that is a 
curious question for you to ask," and he 
laughs bitterly, but in an instant his whole 
manner changes, he seems to be wrestling 
with some great feeling that almost chokes 
him, and the faintest flush imaginable comes 
into his bloodless face. 

Edith is a little alarmed, for she has had no 
experience yet in the art of nursing, and does 
not know the idiosyncrasies of brain disease. 
She frees her hand from his, and rises, intend- 
ing to call one of the soldier assistants, but 
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patient five hundred and fifty clutches her 
skirt and detains her. 

'' Why did you ask me if I had a wife ?" he 
says hurriedly. 

" Because I was desirous of knowing/' 

" Why, why ?" 

"I really have no particular motive. It 
was, perhaps, only curiosity that prompted 
me. 

*' Wife," he mutters to himself, and his eyes 
go up to the cross again. 

" You are excited," Edith remarks kindly ; 
" you will really do yourself harm. You must 
try and be more composed and sleep." 

His eyes fill with tears which roll down his 
cheeks, and drop on the bed. She kneels 
again, takes her handkerchief from her girdle, 
and wipes his face. 

" Wife," he mumbles again, evidently still 
dwelling upon her question ; " yes," he goes 
on, " wife but no wife." 

*' That is a paradox," she says. 

" Wife but no wife," he repeats ; for one of 
the peculiar features of delirium is the re- 
petition of words by the patient " High- 
born and beautiful, and her rank was the 
barrier that kept our hearts apart" 

Edith is startled. " Is this a mere coinci- 
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dence ?" is the thought that flashes through her 
brain, and she mentally repeats his words 
until the question rises to her lips : 

** I gather then that you married a lady of 
position, while your own station was lowly ?" 

** We ought to have been happy though,''^ 
he continues without answering her ; " but 
pride stood in the way, it was the curse that 
parted us." 

" Where — where was this ?*' she asks with 
intense eagerness. 

Still he does not answer her, but mutters to 
himself : 

" Was she cruel ? No, no» I cannot think 
so. She was influenced — influenced ; and yet 
she might have sent me a word of pity and 
comfort But she didn't The world was 
large, and I went forth into it to lose myself. 
I shall die soon, and she will be free." 

'* Where did you leave your wife i*" she 
asks anxiously as she bends low over him. 
But she can get no answer to her question. 
His thoughts are centred upon the one idea, 
and he does not seem to notice her. 

" Ah !'' he sighs, " I was too fond of her. 
But she will never know this, never ; for who 
is there to tell her ? No one. She is far off 
—far off*." 
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" Where — where ?*' Edith exclaims. She 
cannot restrain her eagerness. She feels in- 
tuitively that this is something more than a 
coincidence. She believes that in patient five 
hundred and fifty she has found her husband, 
but she can get nothing coherent from him. 
She is distracted. To whom can she appeal — 
where can she go to discover if her surmise is 
correct ? To no one, or nowhere now. She 
answers her own thought She must solve 
the mystery for herself Her woman's wit 
comes to her rescue. There is a chord in 
the man's memory she may yet touch. 

" John," she whispers in his ear ; but she 
might have been whispering to a statue, for 
he takes no notice of her. 

" Edith Dudley," she whispers next, for she 
thinks that her own maiden name may 
awaken his memory. 

The man turns round and looks at her. 

" Edith Dudley," she says, " was the name 
of your love, your wife." She pauses, but he 
makes no answer. "In the dear old home in 
Yorkshire you won her girlish heart. Often 
have you wandered with her hand in yours, 
as it is now, through the deep old woods, and 
down by the murmuring mill-stream — " 

" Mill-stream/' he cries, and struggling to 
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rise as the words find an echo in his poor, 
dazed brain, " it was there they tried to drown 
me." 

"You are John Ranleagh," she almost 
gasps ; for although she does not understand 
what he means by his last remark, she can no 
longer doubt that the man before her is her 
husband. 

" John Ranleagh, yes — yes," he says. 

" And I am your wife, your devoted, loving 
wife. Oh, my poor suffering husband," she 
groans as she puts his arms around her neck, 
and presses her lips to his. " I have found 
you at last, found you a wreck, but with the 
help of God we will build you up again." 

Love clears away the clouds that have so 
long rested on his brain. H is heart awakens to 
new life; his bewilderment gives place to 
understanding. He recognises her. Knows 
that it is no dream, no vision, but a sub- 
stantial reality. His wife bends over him. 

" Darling,*^ he murmurs, ** Heaven is kind." 

He is too weak to say more. 

Edith sobs. She cannot help it Her 
bosom swells with a feeling half sorrow, half 
joy — joy, that she has found him after her long 
search ; sorrow, that she has found him but ^ 
wreck. She wonders at the strange chance 
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that brought her to the spot where her 
wounded husband is, and she is willing to 
recognise in that fact the guiding hand of a 
higher Power, to which she reverently and 
silently murmurs her heart-felt thanks. 

But the present is not the time either for 
questioning or for explanation. She will 
nurse him, tend him, comfort him : so she 
resolves. But she is not sufficiently selfish 
to forget, now that her search has been re- 
warded, that she has a duty to perform to the 
other sufferers who lie around. 

"John,'' she whispers, " I must go now. 
Take comfort, have courage and hope, and 
better days will dawn for us." 

He holds her hand as if he were afraid of 
letting her go. He looks at her as though 
he was not quite sure yet that he is not 
dreaming. 

" This is not a mockery," he murmurs ; " I 
am wide awake, am I not ?'' 

*' Yes, yes ; it is a reality. Your wife is 
beside you." 

*' But how is it I find you here ?" 

*' Some other time you shall know ; but at 
present you must be quiet and not talk. I 
must leave you now, John, my husband; good- 
night." 
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She withdraws her hand. He does not 
seek to detain it. His eyes are fixed upon 
the crucifix again, but he seems to be gazing 
into vacancy. She rises to her feet, lifts up 
the lantern and goes away. 

Edith's duty for the night having ended, 
she sought her couch, but tired and jaded 
though she was, sleep would not visit her 
eyes. She could not help but dwell upon the 
extraordinary circumstance of having met her 
husband in that dreadful place, while her 
anxiety about his condition was intense. The 
fact could not be denied that he was seriously 
and terribly ill. Her marriage, so far, had 
only been productive of misery and unhappi- 
ness, and now with the prospect of an early 
widowhood before her, she felt that her cup 
of sorrow was filled to overflowing, and she 
wept bitterly. 

As soon as her duty commenced in the 
morning, she paid a visit to her husband. 
She found him sunk in a heavy sleep and 
breathing stertorously. She felt a little 
alarmed, and went to see Doctor Herbert, 
who was in the surgery. 

** Patient five hundred and fifty does not 
seem so well, doctor," she said, making a 
strong effort to conceal her agitation, and feel- 
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ing that for the present it was better not to 
mention that the patient was her husband. 

" No. I have just seen him, and I find he 
has taken a change for the worse." 

Edith's cheek blanched, but she did not 
speak. 

The doctor was engaged mixing some 
medicine, and he did not notice her. 

" Well, poor fellow," he continued, " if he 
dies now he will be saved, perhaps, from a 
more ignominious end. I don't think I 
mentioned to you that as he was considered 
to be a spy — a document having been found 
upon him which was taken as conclusive 
evidence of that fact — he was tried by drum- 
head court-martial and sentenced to death. 
His utter state of prostration has been the 
reason why that sentence has not been carried 
out." 

A sort of gasp escaped from Edith's lips, 
and pressing her hand to her head she leaned 
against the wall for support, for she felt as if 
she were falling. The doctor turned round, 
and putting down the bottle he had in his 
hand, he moved quickly to her, and, passing 
his arm round her waist, he said : 

"Why, my dear lady, whatever is the 
matter ?" 
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It was some moments before she could 
speak. He led her to a stool that stood near, 
and remarked : 

** You have overtaxed your strength, and 
it will be better to try and get some rest for 
a few hours ?" 

She clutched his wrist with the energy of 
despair, and cried : 

" No, no ; it is not rest I want. But what 
you have told me is awful news to me, for 
that unfortunate man is my husband." 

" Your husband ?" exclaimed the doctor in 
astonishment. 

" Yes, my husband ; and oh, doctor, believe 
me, that whatever errors he may have com- 
mitted, he is no spy. He is too honourable 
and noble for that.'' 

The agitation she was suffering almost 
overcame her, and so great was Doctor 
Herbert's astonishment that he could scarcely 
find words to give utterance to his thoughts, 
but he managed to say at last : 

" This is very strange." 

" No less strange than true," she answered. 
Then very briefly and hurriedly she re- 
counted to him the particulars of her mar- 
riage, and the discovery of her husband in 
patient five hundred and fifty. 
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" This is most extraordinary/' was the doc- 
tor's thoughtful remark, when Edith ceased 
speaking; "very extraordinary/' he con- 
tinued, and his face was clouded with a 
troubled anxious look. " Your devotion and 
heroism in coming here ia search of your 
husband is deserving of better reward. I 
should like to serve you, my dear madame, 
but I scarcely know what I can do." 

" Oh, sir, if it is possible to save my 
husband's life, save it." 

"If attention and care will bring him 
through his illness, you can depend upon me. 
But I don't know how I am to get the 
sentence revoked. It is very certain that if 
he had not been so dangerously wounded 
the sentence would long ago have been 
carried out. For in the heart of an enemy's 
country, where military rule is the only rule, 
the strictest justice is not always observed. 
You will, of course, understand I am entirely 
responsible for him, and either his death or 
recovery I should have to report in my 
official returns. But I must bring his case 
under the notice of the commanding officer, 
and see what can be done. We must save 
him from disgrace at any rate." 

" God bless you, sir !" Edith fervently ex- 
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claimed. " The document you refer to must 
be a mistake. I cannot, cannot believe that 
my husband would have sullied his honour 
in attempting to send information to his 
country's enemies. His employer in Caffa 
distinctly said that Mr. Ranleagh intended to 
reach the headquarters of the English if it 
was at all possible, and that he was desirous 
of getting his services accepted in one of the 
regiments." 

** I presume, madam," said the doctor, 
" that you are aware that one of your kinsmen 
is out here. It is possible he may be able to 
greatly assist you when he knbws that Mr. 
Ranleagh is your husband." 

" No, I was not aware of it. But how do 
you know that he is a kinsman of mine ?" 

" Because he told me that Mr. Dudley was 
his uncle ?" 

" Ah !" cried Edith in terror, " you mean 
my cousin, Norman Douglas. Has he seen 
John Ranleagh ?" she asked excitedly. 

" Yes/' the doctor answered. " I may tell 
you that it was Captain Douglas who dis- 
covered the papers in your husband's pocket- 
book. And he also spoke very strongly 
against him, saying that Tie had borne a very 
indifferent character, and had been dismissed 
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from Mr. Dudley's service for some gross 
misconduct." 

Edith literally sprang to her feet. Her 
nether lip quivered, and her face was burning- 
with indignation. 

" Doctor Herbert, this is false, utterly and 
absolutely false/' she cried ; ** a wicked, w^ilful, 
and malicious statement made by my wretched 
cousin to injure his rival, my husband. I 
would for the honour of my family have 
spared my kinsman from an exposure that 
cannot fail to cover him with infamy and dis- 
grace. But I cannot do this at the expense 
of my unfortunate husband's life and honour. 
The truth must and shall be known. Though 
I may not be able to save Mr. Ranleagh's 
life, I can at least save his memory from 
being sullied by a foul calumny." 

She had spoken excitedly, and with great 
energy, and Doctor Herbert had looked at 
her with astonishment and admiration. He 
saw that she was endowed with all the 
qualities of a noble, self-sacrificing woman, 
and that she would defend the reputation of 
him whose name she owned even with her 
life. 

" You can count upon my aid, madam,'' he 
answered. *' Nothing that I can do to help 
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to restore your husband to you sound in 
health, and with honour unstained, shall be 
left undone." 

Edith could not restrain her tears. Strong 
as was her devotion, and great as was her 
endurance, she was yet a woman, with a 
woman's nature. And tears were the natural 
relief for an overcharged heart. 

" You are truly generous and kind/' she 
answered, in a voice that was tremulous, 
" and I am equally grateful. But the paper 
you refer to, and the nature of which has so 
seriously compromised my husband, I must 
see at all hazards, for I can readily believe, 
and have no hesitation in saying, that it is a 
base forgery." 

" Forgery !" echoed the doctor. 

" Yes. The man who would descend so 
low as to forge letters for the purpose of 
separating a man and wife would not hesitate 
to avail himself of the same means to remove 
any one out of his path against whom be 
cherished bitterness and hatred. Especially 
at such a time and place as this, where such 
a thing may be done with impunity." 

" You really astound me, madam, and what 
you impute to Captain Douglas almost seems 
incredible." 
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" Unhappily it is too true," she answered. 
** He has brought a load of misery upon me 
and my house, and the evil he has -wrought 
can never be undone." 

** It is a very sad story indeed, Mrs* Ran- 
leagh," the doctor said feelingly. " But will 
you permit me to suggest that though 
Captain Douglas has been guilty of acts that 
are unworthy of an officer and a gentleman, 
little good can result from an exposure at such 
a time ? If it was proved that he had forged 
a letter for the purpose of getting your bus- 
band condemned, he would be for ever dis- 
graced. I therefore appeal to your good 
nature, both for your own and his sake, to 
preserve a strict silence in the matter. He 
carries his life in his hand, as every soldier 
in this country does at the present moment, 
and should he not escape the perils of war, 
you will not regret having adopted my advice." 

" I shall be entirely guided by you," she 
answered. *' But how is my husband to be 
cleared ?" 

** Leave that to me. I will take immediate 
steps to represent to Lord Raglan that a mis- 
take has been made, and that Mr. Ranleagh 
is quite innocent of the charges brought 
against him." 
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" I am content to leave the matter in your 
hands for the present," Edith said, " as I am 
quite sure you will see that justice is done. 
In the meantime I must endeavour to send a 
message down to Caffa to Mr. Winkle, who 
accompanied me from England. He is a 
lawyer, and interested in Mr. Ranleagh, and 
therefore will protect him from any false 
charges." 

" I dare say a message can be sent," replied 
the doctor ; " but one thing is of the highest 
importance at present. You must not over- 
tax your strength, nor worry yourself into an 
illness. You will need all your composure 
and endurance to withstand the vicissitudes 
you will have to encounter, and the rigour of 
the winter that is now fast closing in upon 
us. Patience and resolution can accomplish 
much, restlessness and anxiety nothing." 

" I shall endeavour to be all that you 
desire me to be, and you shall have no cause 
to complain about my want of patience or 
endurance." 

" You are a brave lady, and better times 
will come for you," the doctor says en- 
couragingly, as he shakes Edith's hand, and 
then goes about his duty. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

THE COMING OF THE END. 

Edith watched her husband from day to day 
with intense, almost feverish anxiety. His 
life verily hung by a thread. He lay in a 
state of semi-unconsciousness and perfectly 
indifferent to everything. It was a terrible 
time for the young wife. She bestowed all 
the ciare and attention she could upon the 
other patients who came under her charge, 
but her husband was her one thought. 

In a little while many of the wretched 
peasants who had been driven out of the 
town when it was attacked by the English 
came back and sought out the ruins of what 
had once been their homes, and they 
laboured hard to make them habitable 
against the pitiless winter which was no\\j 
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setting in with terrible severity. Among 
those who thus returned were an old couple 
with a young girl of about eighteen, 
their daughter. These poor people had 
saved a few of their household treasures 
from the wreck, and taking possession again 
of their ruined house, which was close to 
the church-hospital, they soon, with the aid 
of a couple of English soldiers who sym- 
pathised with them in their misfortune, made 
it habitable. 

Mrs. Ranleagh observed this, and it oc- 
curred to her that it offered a good oppor- 
tunity for her to remove her husband from 
the stifling and unwholesome atmosphere 
of the hospital, and that such a change 
would in. all probability be beneficial. She 
ascertained that the old people were willing 
to receive him, and so she sought Doctor 
Herbert and made known to him what her 
desires were. 

He readily assented^ and in a few hours 
John was carried to his new quarters. 
The effects of the change were very 
marked, and soon showed themselves, and 
Edith observed with joy that the patient 
gradually improved ; and in a week's time 
he had so far regained strength as to 
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be able to sit up in his bed and talk a 
little, 

Mrs. Ranleagh could not spare much time 
with him, for she did not wish it to be 
thought that she had in any way neglected 
the duties. she had taken upon herself. And 
so rapidly were the sick and wounded brought 
ill that the whole energies of the nursing 
staff were taxed to the very utmost ; while 
in point of numbers the staff was lamentably 
deficient. But John was well cared for by 
the old people and their daughter, they being 
stimulated to bestow every care upon the 
sick man by the promise made by Edith 
of a large reward if they did their duty 
well. And she observed with pleasure that 
they were untiring in their watchfulness 
and attention ; the crisis of the patient's 
illness passed, and the tide of improvement 
set in. 

In three weeks he was able to walk about 
a little, thanks to his naturally strong consti- 
tution, and the brief moments Edith was 
able to snatch from her labours to spend with 
him were happy ones indeed. 

He learnt by degrees how it was his wife 
had come to the Crimea. She told him all 
the details of her journey and the circum- 
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Stances that had induced her to undertake it. 
^Then in return he related his own adven- 
ture's since he had left Springdale. He said 
he had written to Manetti several times, but 
not having received any answer, he naturally 
concluded he was dead ; and when Edith 
informed him that Manetti was free, and pro- 
bably at that very moment in Caffa, John's 
delight was indescribable. 

Acting on the advice of Doctor Herbert, 
who was afraid that any great excitement 
might cause John to have a serious relapse, 
Mrs. Ranleagh had not yet informed her 
husband that there was reason to believe 
that he was one of Lord Tintagel's children. 
She had gone so far as to say that Mr. 
Winkle had learnt that Manetti was in 
possession of some information about the 
children, and it was on that account Winkle 
had come out from England. But one even- 
ing, when John seemed better than usual, she 
told him Winkle's suspicions and his grounds 
for so thinking, 

Ranleagh listened calmly, and without 
interruption, but when his wife finished her 
recital he shook his head and smiled sadly. 

" Whatever hopes, my darling, you may 
have cherished, they are doomed to disap- 
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pointment," he said. " I cannot be the heir. 
It is true I bear a crimson star on my breast; 
but there is nothing to support the beh'ef 
that the late Lord TintageFs children were 
so marked ; and, besides, there may be 
hundreds of people in the world tattooed with 
a crimson star. But even if, in the fact of 
my being so marked, there were reasonable 
grounds to hope that I might be one of the 
missing children, the knowledge I have of my 
own childhood would be fatal to such hopes. 
You say that Lady Tintagel was an Italian 
lady, and had two boys. My own mother 
was a Frenchwoman, and my father an 
Englishman. I recollect them both very 
well. I had neither brother nor sister. My 
parents kept a school in the neighbourhood 
of Kensington, London, and I know that 
my poor mother took immense pains to 
teach me, so that by the time I was nine 
years of age I was better educated than, 
many boys of double my ^ge. But' about 
this time my mother died. Young as I was 
her death was a great blow to me ; and I 
know that my father took it very much to 
heart, for he was passionately attached to his 
wife ; he pined and fretted terribly, and I 
have an idea that he gave way to drinking 
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habits, and so got into difficulties. At any 
rate, soon afterwards our home was broken 
up, and I was placed at a school in Hammer- 
smith, London. I think I was there for 
nearly five years, and during that time I saw 
my father very seldom indeed. He used to 
come to me at very long intervals ; and when 
he did come, I say it with profound sorrow, 
he was invariably under the influence of 
drink. I never went away, for I had no 
home, and nowhere to go. At length, at 
the end of a Christmas quarter, and when I 
was in my fifteenth year, my father came 
one day and told me to wish all my school- 
fellows good-bye, as he was going to take 
me away for good. We travelled in a cab 
for a long distance, and during the journey 
my father informed me that I was going to a 
situation. I soon learnt that my duties were 
to act as private clerk to a gentleman. He 
was passionately fond of horses, and I used 
frequently to accompany him when he went 
out riding. By this means I became an ac- 
complished horseman myself. As you are 
aware, it was through this gentleman that I 
entered your fathers service. I had been 
with him some years, and he was sorry to 
part with me; but circumstances had com- 
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pelled him to break up his home and go 
abroad. It was perhaps an unfortunate day 
for you, my darling, when I was recommended 
to your father." 

"Why do you say that, John ? I have 
never reproached you." 

" No, Edith, you are too generous to 
do that : but since you became my wife 
you have known little else but unhappiness. 
I dragged you down to my level — from 
affluence and luxury to humbleness and 
poverty." 

" Hush, John," she murmured, " do not 
talk like that. We loved each other. I was 
quite willing to be your wife, and I am quite 
content now. Though what you have told 
me seems to dispel the hopes I had cherished 
that you might be able to lay claim to posi- 
tion and title, it cannot alter my love for you, 
or cause me to forget my duty to my husband 
and myself.*' 

" You are a noble woman, Edith, and you 
are a faithful wife. Would to God for your 
sake that I could prove my origin to be less 
obscure than it is !'* 

" Never mind repining, John ; that can do 
no good. I have no doubt we shall be able 
to make ourselves very happy even as we are. 
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But what became of your father ? you have 
not told me yet." 

" No, love, I was half ashamed to do so ; 
I certainly am reluctant." 

" Then do not speak of it," she said 
quickly. 

**Yes, yes, I will tell you; it is right 
that you should know. When my father 
left me in my situation on the day he took 
me from school, he said that he was going 
to Paris, and that he would write from there 
and communicate his address to me. But 
he never wrote. Some years went by and 
I heard nothing of him. I had no rela- 
tions — at least none that I knew of — for 
you will remember that I had never been 
allowed to leave school, and no one except- 
ing my father had ever visited me there. 
One day when I was about twenty a police- 
man came to my employer's house and in- 
quired for me, and on my presenting myself 
he informed me that my unfortunate parent 
was lying dead at his lodgings in the neigh- 
bourhood of Whitechapel. He had com- 
mitted suicide by poison. What he had 
been doing from the time he left me till the 
time of his death I never knew — it was 
a mystery. One thing was clear, he had 
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drank heavily. He commenced to go wrong 
soon after my mother's death ; it was a 
blow he never rallied from. He had once 
told the landlady in whose house he had 
been living for about twelve months pre- 
vious to his death, that he had a son, and 
he gave her my address, and that was how it 
was they discovered me when he was dead. 
I was the chief and only mourner, with the 
exception of the landlady, at his funeral ; and 
though I may say I knew very little of him, 
I regretted him sincerely, for I know that 
the latter years of his life must have been 
very unhappy ones.*' 

" Ah, a sad, sad story," Edith sighed as 
her husband ceased speaking ; ** and you 
are truly to be pitied. But we have little 
to do with the past now. Regrets are use- 
less. The future claims our attention, and 
what that future may be will greatly depend 
upon ourselves. Your marriage with me has 
caused you a good deal of risk, and a con- 
siderable amount of suffering. Could we 
have seen each other on that morning when 
you went away there need have been no mis- 
understanding." 

Up to the present time nothing had been 
said by either Edith or John about Norman 
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Douglas. Much as Edith had cause to feel 
bitterness against her cousin she shrank from 
speaking ill of him and telling her husband 
of the dastardly acts he had been guilty of. 

Something of the same feeling had actuated 
John, and he had hitherto carefully avoided 
all mention of his wife's kinsman ; but he saw 
now that the time had come when he ought 
to lay all the facts before his wife, not know- 
ing, of course, that she was already aware of 
the attempt that had been made upon his 
life. 

He told her all, calmly and dispassionately, 
and she listened in mute astonishment to the 
revelation about Norman's visit to the cot- 
tage, and the scene that had occurred be- 
tween him and John, 

As she listened to the relation it was im- 
possible to repress the strong indignation she 
felt, and she blushed with shame as she 
heard of the part her cousin had played. 

Then she informed her husband of the 
forged letters, and that Norman Douglas had 
been one of the officers composing the court- 
martial which had tried John and condemned 
him to death. She tried to palliate her cousin's 
conduct in some measure by saying that the 
early age at which he had entered the army, 
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and his long residence in one of the wildest 
parts of India, had blunted the better feelings 
of his nature, and strongly developed his 
latent selfishness. 

" But," she added, ** my father must know 
all. Both he and Aunt Deborah have had a 
blind faith in Norman's integrity, but for your 
sake, John, they must be undeceived. I cannot 
allow any false delicacy to screen my cousin's 
fault at the expense of my husband's honour." 

As John progressed towards recovery, and, 
acting on the advice of Doctor Herbert, he drew 
up a detailed statement of the circumstances 
which had caused him to be found within the 
English lines, a statement that was fully con- 
firmed by his employer, in Caffa. He indig- 
nantly repudiated the charge of being- a spy 
that had been brought against him, and most 
emphatically denied all knowledge of the 
compromising note said to have been found 
upon him ; and he hinted that that paper had 
been purposely written by some one else and 
placed in his (John's) pocket-book for the 
gratification of personal revenge. Although 
he did not state so, he had no difificulty in 
believing — from what he had learned from 
Edith — that Norman's hand was the one that 
had written the almost fatal document. 
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This Statement, together with Doctor Her- 
bert's influence, had the desired effect so far 
as the remission of the original sentence 
went But it was decided that Ranleagh was 
to be sent home as a military prisoner to be 
tried and dealt with by the authorities at home. 

This decision was very far from being 
satisfactory. Conscious of his own innocence, 
Ranleagh felt the full injustice of a measure 
that would yet subject him to a very great deal 
of personal annoyance and endless trouble ; for 
he saw how difficult it would be to disprove 
all knowledge of the forged paper purporting 
to be information to the enemy. But there 
w^as no help for it. Though an appeal was 
made to official quarters to rescind the decision, 
no alteration of the terms could be obtained, 
and Ranleagh was informed that he was to 
hold himself in readiness to proceed home as 
soon as an opportunity offered. 

One day Doctor Herbert called Edith on 
one side, and said : 

" Mrs. Ranleagh, I have something to tell 
you that I think will not only astonish but 
shock you. You are aware that recently 
many sick and wounded officers have been 
brought in from the front, and are quartered 
in another part of the town ?'' 
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'* Yes, yes," she answered eagerly, for" sb 
partly guessed what he was going to say. 

" Well," he continued, " one of thos 
officers is Captain Douglas." 

** I am truly sorry to hear this," sh 
answered sadly. '* Is he wounded ?" 

'* No ; but is very seriously, I fear fatally 
ill of dysentery." 

" This is bad news indeed, doctor," sh< 
remarked, ** My cousin's conduct toward 
myself and husband has been so ungentle 
manly, and the ill feeling he has displayed s 
unprovoked, that I experience some difficult 
in forgiving him. Still I consider it my dut 
to see him and give him such consolation an 
comfort as are in my power." 

*' Such a desire reflects the highest cred 
upon your good nature, Mrs, Ranleagh ; but 
must- advise you not to visit him. He is we 
cared for and well tended. I must tell yo 
that he is aware of your being here ; I felt 
to be my place to inform him and ask him 
he would like to see you ; but he resolutel 
refused to do so. You will therefore unde 
stand that an interview could not fail to b 
painful and unpleasant." 

'* I shall act on your advice, doctor," Edit 
replied ; " but I certainly should like to se 
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my cousin, especially if, as you hint^ his illness 
is likely to have a fatal termination.^ 

" I have not yet told you all/' said the doc- 
tor. " A large number of men and officers 
are to be drafted home as invalids, and a 
transport now lies at Caffa waiting to convey 
them to England. Amongst the number is 
Captain Douglas, his illness being of such a 
nature that there is no possible hope of his 
recovery while he remains here." 

*' I am glad, very glad to hear that he is 
going home ; and I sincerely hope that his 
life will be prolonged. When are the inva- 
lids to be sent away from here .'^'' 

" In a few days.'" 

*' Then perhaps it will be as well for me 
not to see him.'' 

** I have yet something else to tell you," 
said the doctor, with evident reluctance. 
*' Your husband will be a passenger in the 
same ship.'' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

AS THE SHADOWS t'ALL. 

Doctor Herbert's announcement startled 
Edith into an exclamation of alarm and sur- 
prise. All the colour fled from her face, and 
she fairly trembled with agitation. 

" Cannot that arrangement be altered ?" 
she asked anxiously, when she had somewhat 
recovered her self-possession. 

'* I fear not, madam/* the doctor answered. 

"Are there no means at all, doctor, by which 
my husband may be spared the pain of sailing 
in the same ship with a man who is his 
avowed enemy ?*' 

" I know of none. The order is impera- 
tive. Of course it is possible your cousiti 
may have no knowledge of Mr. • Ranleagh's 
presence on board* Captain Douglas is in a 
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very prostrate condition, and I doubt very 
much if he will be able to be on deck once 
during the voyage. Consequently the chances 
of the captain and your husband mefeting 
are very remote." 

Edith was thoughtful and troubled. She 
was silent for some moments. Then she 
said : 

•* Doctor Herbert, I must endeavour to 
accompany my husband to England." 

** I do not think you will have, much diffi- 
culty in that matter/' the doctor answered. 
" I have been requested to send in word how 
many nurses from my staff I could spare, and 
the names of those ladies who would volun- 
teer for the voyage. If, therefore, you are 
determined to go I will put your name down.'^ 

" I must go," she replied. " It is my duty 
to accompany my husband, and however un- 
fortunate it may be that I shall have to be a 
fellow-traveller with Captain Douglas, I can- 
not allow such considerations to weigh against 
my sense of duty to my persecuted husband. 
You will therefore be good enough to add my 
name to your list" 

When Edith informed John that he was to 
be sent to England in the- same ship as 
Douglas he was equally annoyed with herself. 
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It seemed to be the very irony of fate, but 
there was no avoiding it — complaints were 
useless. It was some consolation to John that 
his wife would in all probability accompany 
him, and he looked forward now to a speedy 
termination of that ill fortune which seemed 
to have pursued him since his marriage. 

In a few clays Doctor Herbert informed 
Edith that her services had been accepted^ 
and she was told to hold herself in readiness 
to proceed to Caffa with the escort which 
would take down the invalids in the course of 
the week. The news was welcome, for she 
longed to return to England. Since she had 
been away both her mental and physical 
powers had been tried to their utmost The 
horrors of the hospital had appalled her, and 
some of the sights she had been a witness to 
she felt would never fade from her memory. 
Hut she had acquired experience. Real 
knowledge of the world and human nature 
gained by close, personal observation, that 
could not fail to be of use to her. 

It was a melancholy procession that set out 
for Caffa from the war-beaten village at the 
commencement of a bitterly cold day. It 
almost seemed like an act of supererogation to 
remove some of the invalids. They were so 
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broken down and emaciated by disease and 
suffering that it appeared a foregone coii- 
clusion that they must succumb to the trying 
nature of the journey. And many did die 
before half the journey was completed, and 
they were buried in hastily dug graves by the 
road-side. 

Edith had not seen her cousin* She had 
studiously avoided seeing him ; but she had 
been informed by Dr. Herbert that he was 
terribly ill, and that the chances of his re- 
covery were slender. 

The rate of travelling was necessarily slow, 
and Caffa was not reached for three days. A 
large transport was lying in the harbour, and 
the weary invalids were conveyed on board 
immediately on arrival. Then it was that 
Edith determined on seeing her cousin for the 
first time since he had left England. This 
was in consequence of a report from one of the * 
doctors that Captain Douglas was dying. She 
felt when she heard this that it was her duty 
to see him. He was her kinsman, and in the 
hour of mortal extremity she could not bear 
the thought that there should be any ill- 
feeling between him and her. 

The after part of the main deck of the trans- 
port had been fitted up as the officers' hospital^ 
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and to this place Edith made her way in 1 
evening of the day on which they had read 
Caffa. 

Douglas had been placed in a swing 
cot, and by the feeble light of the hosp: 
lamps she was enabled to see how greatly 
had changed. It almost seemed as if his e] 
had sunk right into his head. The face v 
ghastly in its paleness, and his hands w< 
little more than skin-covered bone. 

Mrs. Ranleagh was much shocked wt 
she saw the dreadful ravages the disease h 
made upon him. Ungenerously and crue 
as he had acted to her and her husband, s 
found a difificulty in keeping back the te; 
that started to her eyes as she gazed upon t 
helpless wreck he had become. 

He was lying so still that she alnK 

f fancied at first that he had ceased to breath 

but she called him gently by his name ai 
opening his eyes wearily, he looked at h 

i He was evidently astonished, and he s< 

; faintly : 

i "I did not expect to see you here." 

*' Perhaps not, Norman ; but I could 
longer keep away from you, knowing that y 
were so ill." 

*' So ill," he repeated as if to himsc 
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" Then is there no hope of my recovery ?" he 
asked. 

" I do not say that ; I should be very sorry 
to think so. I pray that the voyage home 
may benefit you, and that the air of England 
will restore you to sound health again." 

" But what are you doing here ?'* he asked 
suddenly. '' I thought you were on Doctor 
Herbert's staff." 

*' So I was ; but I volunteered to come 
down with the invalids." 

** And are you going home with us i^" 

^' Yes." 

" Where have you left the — the man you 
married ?'' Ill as he was, he could not re- 
frain from showing his contempt for Ranleagh, 
and the expression on his face told that there 
was intense bitterness still in his heart. 

" I am shocked to hear you speak like this, 
Norman. At such a time differences should 
be forgotten. My husband has never injured 
you. 

" It is false 1" Norman cried, with as much 
energy as he could command. " Had he not 
come between me and you I should have 
been a happier man. He was presumptuous. 
His audacity is unpardonable. He has done 
me an irreparable injury." 

18—2 
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" Admitting that he has, you should b 
man enough to forgive him, cousin. Yoi 
yourself have been guilty of a most dishonour 
able act, and you have caused both him an< 
me a very great deal of pain and sorrow." 

" What do you mean ?" he asked quickly, 

" I refer to the forged letters.'' 

'* What, forged letters ?" 

" The cruel letters you wrote to him anc 
me while you were staying at Ravenshall. ] 
had no intention of mentioning this, Norman 
but when you are so ungenerous as to accuse 
my husband of having injured you, I feel that 
you ought to know that I am in possession oi 
the facts." 

The man lies quite still, save that he is 
gasping for breath ; for in his extreme weak- 
ness the litde excitement has overcome him. 
He turns hi^ sunken eyes upon her, and he 
seems to be trying to speak. 

"• You must not exert yourself, Norman,' 
she says, very kindly and softly. " You have 
my forgiveness. I am sure you have that ol 
my husband. This is a very solemn occasion, 
and you should try to feel that you are at 
peace with all your fellow-men." 

He clutches her hand with nervous energy 
and almost gasps : 
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*' What do you mean ? Am I dying ? Is 
there no hope of my getting better ?" 

** Painful as it is for me to have to tell you, 
Norman, I think you ought to know and be 
prepared for the worst Your illness is liable 
to have a fatal termination at any moment/' 

She says this very tenderly, for she feels 
that she ought not to disguise the truth any 
longer. But the man weeps and sobs as he 
realises for the first time that he is face to 
face with death. He would have led a 
storming-party under the walls of a fortress 
without flinching. He would have ridden 
boldly on to the muzzles of an active battery ; 
but it would have been in the fever of excite- 
ment which the din of battle begets. But to 
be helpless on a bed of sickness, to calmly 
deliberate upon the prospect before you, and 
that prospect inevitable death, is a trial that 
even the most callous men cannot endure 
without some show of feeling. Presently 
Norman grew calmer, and he said : 

" I did not think that I was so near the end. 
I should like to live a little longer, for I am 
but young yet, and I have much to do, much 
to undo. But you have not told me where 
your husband is." 

'' He is in Caffa/' 
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" In Cafifa ! What is he doing there ?" 

*^ He is to be sent to England." 

** Sent to England r 

** Yes, as a prisoner." 

** When r 

^* In this ship ; he will be a fellow-pas- 
senger with you." 

'* I am not sorry for that/' Norman whis- 
pers, for he is faint and exhausted. " When 
does the ship sail ?*' 

" The day after to-morrow." 

*' I cannot talk any more. I have no 
strength. But come and see me again soon, 
will you ?'* 

** Yes. Try and sleep now. It will 
strengthen you. Good-night." 

She presses his hand and goes quietly 
away, and he is left there lying in the solemn 
gloom, and with his evil deeds smiting- him as 
it were in the face. 

Joseph Winkle was delighted to meet 
Edith again, and he lost no time in making 
the acquaintance of John Ranleagh ; but the 
old man almost wept with disappointment 
when he heard John's history from his own 
lips. The hopes that he had cherished that 
Ranleagh might be one of the missing child- 
ren were suddenly blighted, and he believed 
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that he was thoroughly off the scent. And 
the time, and trouble, and labour he had 
bestowed upon the case had resulted in 
nothing. 

The pain of defeat to such a man as 
Winkle can scarcely be realised. In his de- 
clining years he felt that he had made one of 
the greatest failures of his life, and that 
nothing was left for him now but to retire 
into obscurity. Day after day, and week after 
week he had waited with intense anxiety to 
hear from or see Manetti. But the ex-show- 
man had not kept his appointment, and it 
seemed folly to hope now, after such a lapse 
of time that he would do so. Therefore the 
old man decided upon returning home in the 
transport if he could procure a passage. He 
met with considerable difficulty in this, but 
ultimately succeeded in obtaining a berth upon 
the strength of his being a British subject, 
whose life was endangered by remaining longer 
in an enemy^s country. 

As soon as the invalids were embarked the 
transport set sail. For the first few days 
Norman Douglas rallied, and the doctors 
entertained hopes of his recovery. Edith 
frequently visited him, but he seemed to get 
a little sullen with her as his strength came 
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back. She would have liked to have recon- 
ciled hitn to her husband, but that seemed a 
hopeless task. 

At the end of a week very bad weather set 
in, and many of the sick succumbed. Norman 
Douglas suffered a serious relapse, and for 
some hours was in a state of syncope, and 
when consciousness returned such a change 
had taken place in him that it was evident his 
end was very near. Edith bestowed every 
attention and care upon her cousin that it was 
possible to do, and she watched his approach- 
ing end with undisguised pain and alarm. 

** Norman," she whispered, as she bent 
over him with his hand in hers, and her other 
hand laid upon his cold, moist forehead, 
*' Norman, your end is fast approaching, and 
your only hope now is in God. It is a con- 
solation that I am permitted to be near you 
at such a moment, and to receive your last 
wishes. And it will be equal satisfaction and 
consolation to all our friends. Any wish you 
may express I will respect, and any instruc- 
tions you have to make I will endeavour to 
carry them out I have a warm and devoted 
friend on board who is a lawyer, and may be 
of service if you would like to have any par- 
ticulars committed to paper. But you must 
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look your fate boldly in the face now, and as 
a soldier should, for it is too painfully evident 
that your hours are numbered." 

" You are a good girl, Edith ; far better to 
me than I deserve," he murmured faintly. 
" I have many things I should like to say, but 
I do not seem to have strength. Ask the 
doctor to give me a stimulant that will enable 
me to tell you what I have to tell." 

She released his hand and moved quietly 
away, and went down to the surgery and pro- 
cured a draught from the doctor. Then she 
returned to the cot of the dying man and with 
difficulty administered the medicine. It was 
a solemn and impressive scene. The dismal 
light from the swinging lamps threw a melan- 
choly glare over the place of sickness. The 
great ship was rolling heavily, and with every 
lurch the bulkheads creaked and strained, and 
the cot swung from side to side, so that 
Edith found some difficulty in keeping her 
footing. The roaring of the waves as they 
tumbled in mad fury came with a muffled 
sound, and every now and then a huge roller 
would strike the vessel and cause her to 
quiver from stem to stern. The wind 
skrieked through the rigging; the tramping 
of heavily-booted feet could be heard over- 
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head as the sailors moved about on deck 
and shortened sail, and the loose canvas 
cracked and hissed as it was being- clewed 
up, like a thousand stock-whips. And the 
mighty engine throbbed laboriously one 
minute as the great wheels were buried be- 
neath the superincumbent weight of water, 
and the next worked violently, making the 
vessel tremble like an aspen leaf as she rose 
on the crest of a wave, and the wheels were 
fr^e. It was a terribly wild night, and it was 
a terrible place in which to die, when the 
elements were at strife, and the great ship 
was plunging and tearing through the hissing 
waters. 

In a little while the medicine had an effect 
upon Douglas ; his voice became stronger 
and he was enabled to speak. 

*' 1 did not think that I was going to die in 
my bed like this," he said. " Whatever my 
faults have been I do not think I am wanting 
in courage. I have faced death a hundred 
ways during this campaign without flinching. 
Had I fallen then I should have ' escaped 
disgrace — in one way," he added quickly. 
** But it was to be that you and I should meet 
here. I have been very foolish, Edith — I 
see the error of my ways now, and I am truly 
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sorry. I will not attempt to palliate my 
faults ; but I may say I should have been a 
different man had you not disappointed me.'' 

" Do not talk of that now, Norman/' Edith 
said. '^ You are only exhausting yourself to 
no purpose. Have you no message to send 
to your uncle, or any wish that you w^ould like 
carried out" 

" I must talk of it, Edith," he answered 
quickly. "The matter of the highest im- 
portance to me at such a moment is to make 
reparation for the injury I have done you. 
But I shudder at the disgrace it must bring 
upon my memory, I can die — die bravely 
— but I cannot bear the thought of the dis- 
honour with which my name must be 
covered." 

The man sobbed bitterly, and Edith was 
greatly concerned ; for she feared that near 
as his end was, the excitement would ac- 
celerate it 

".Why dwell upon your errors ?" she whis- 
pered. " I freely forgive you. Let me say a 
prayer with you, it will give you comfort" 

"Oh, Edith," he moaned; "if I could 
only live my life over again, how different 
would I be !" 

" It is so easy to say that in the moment 
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of mortal need," she answered tenderly 
** but it is very foolish. We can look bad 
and see our faults, but when the future it 
before us we are blind. Sorrow and repent 
ance can avail you now, but regrets are use« 
less, and mere waste of words." 

*' It is so, it is so," he muttered as if tc 
himself; then turning his dimmed eyes upor 
her, he said — " I want to see your husband 
and the lawyer you spoke of. Let them 
both come here, quick." 

" Do you not think that it will be better to 
spare yourself the pain of such an interview," 
she suggested, not knowing what his object 
was. 

**.No, no. I must spare myself nothing," 
he gasped with sudden energy. ** A brave 
man who has done a wrong in a moment of 
weakness should confess and endeavour to 
repair the mischief. Let them come, let 
them come." She hurried away, and the un- 
fortunate man writhed with pain as his cot 
swung violently with every roll of the ship, 
which laboured in the troughs of the sea, and 
seemed to force her way through the hissing 
waters with desperate energy. 

It was necessary for Edith to get permis- 
sion from the captain for her husband tc 
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enter the hospital, and that obtained, she had 
to arouse Winkle, who had turned in, for the 
old man was not wdl, and the rolling of the 
ship had upset him. But he readily com- 
plied with Edith's request, and in a few 
minutes the three stood by Norman's cot. 
He seemed to be dying, and they had to speak 
to him several times before he roused himself. 

" I wish you would lower the cot down on 
to the deck," he said, ** for I cannot speak to 
you while I am swinging about like this." 

The cot was soon lowered, and some extra 
pillows were placed under the invalid to keep 
him as much as possible from rolling. Then 
Mrs. Ranleagh and her husband and Winkle 
knelt down beside the bed. 

The dying man looked at Ranleagh for 
some moments, and presently he held out his 
thin clammy hand, which Ranleagh took. 

" You and I have met before," he said, 
" but it was as enemies ; then I was mad 
with jealousy and wounded pride. But you 
can afford to be merciful to a man who 
trembles on the brink of the grave. Pride is 
over for me now, and I am very humble. 
We are no longer enemies I hope." 

"Certainly not," John answered kindly. 
" All is forgiven as far as I am concerned." 
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** Ahy you are generous," said Norman 
" but you don't know the extent of the wron 
I have done you. You are a lawyer ?"' tun 
ing to Winkle. 

'' Yes.'' 

" Then I wish you to bear witness that 
confess that the paper found upon Ranleagl: 
purporting to be a communieation intendec 
for the enemy, was a forgery, and I am th( 
forger." 

** You !" cried Edith in surprise, and ai 
though she could scarcely believe the evi- 
dence of her own ears. 

" Yes, yes — I — I abstracted the book from 
his pocket,, wrote the paper, and placed it in 
the book ; but, for the honour of our family, 
cousin, do not let this wretched affair be 
made more public than is absolutely necessary 
to clear your husband." 

Winkle rose to his feet and hurried away as 
fast as he was able. In a very few minutes he 
returned with a pen and ink in his hand, and 
a sheet of paper,, upon which he had written 
Norman's confession. He read the confession 
very deliberately to Douglas, and then asked ; 

" Is this correct and literally true ?" 

" Correct and literally true," Douglas 
groaned. 



/ 
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** Then you must try and sign your name 



to it." 



They raised the dying man up, Winkle 
put the pen into his hand, and with difficulty 
he traced his signature. Then Edith and 
Winkle signed it, and that done the old man 
carefully folded the document and put it into 
his pocket. 

" Do you forgive me ?'^ Norman said faintly 
to John. 

*' From my heart. "^ 

" Then there is nothing more to be done. 
It pains me to talk. Good-night." 

The two men rose and moved away ; but 
Douglas caught Edith's skirt, and as she 
bent low over him he said in a voice that was 
scarcely audible : 

" God bless you. You are a good girl. 
Tell my uncle to forgive me." 

** I will, I will," she answered between her 
sobs. 

He was silent for some minutes, and his 
cousin still bent over him and wept. Pre- 
sently he spoke again : 

" Edith, can you — can you say a prayer 
for me ?" 

She put his cold, damp hands together, 
and placing her lips close to his ear, she 
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prayed fervently for some time, until I 
hands fell upon his breast, and he seemed 
sink into a doze. 

She sat upon the deck by his side ai 
watched him for some time. His brea 
came fainter and fainter, and as the shij 
bell struck midnight, and the boatswain's pi] 
was calling the relief watch, Edith press< 
her fingers upon her cousin's eyelids, ai 
pulled the sheet up over his face, for Normc 
Douglas was dead. For him the shado\ 
had fallen indeed, and he was lost in them. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



^auntie'* retires into obscuritv. 



The morning succeeding Norman's death 
broke wild and stormy. 

The mad waves tumbled and thundered 
over each other, and the wet and dripping 
ship, upon which double-reefed topsails 
were set> rolled and strained as she rose on 
the crest of the mountains of water one 
minute, and the next plunged down into the 
valleys. Through the rigging the gale 
shrieked with a hundred voices. Not a 
single gleam of sunshine broke through the 
sullen masses of clouds that scudded before 
the blast. 

Upon the top of one of the deck*houses^ 
covered with the Union Jack, and with the 
wind and the salt sea spray beating over it> 

VOL. TIT. 1^ 
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■was a something bound and swathed in 
canvas, and with a large iron shot at one 
end. The " something " was a human corpse, 
and as ten o'clock struck the ship's bell com- 
menced to toll solemnly. Then some sailors 
went on the deck-house and they placed the 
corpse upon a grating, and with the Union Jack 
still over it carried it down to the open gang- 
way on the lee side of the deck. A group of 
bareheaded sailors and marines stood round. 
The funeral service was read by the chaplain, 
and at the solemn words, *^ commit his body to 
the deep," the grating was tilted, and all 
that was mortal of Norman Douglas went 
swirling down beneath the hissing waters, 
there to lie until the sea shall give up its 
dead. At that moment the sun struggled 
for a brief space through a broken rift, 
and as the wind-tossed spray caught the 
light, it was reflected back in a hundred 
prismatic hues. But the light was quickly 
shut off again by the gathering clouds, and 
the great deep was once more shrouded in 
gloom. 

Edith Ranleagh, who had been a witness 
to the mournful ceremony, turned away as it 
was ended; and as Joseph Winkle led her 
along the dripping decks, she sobbed bitterly. 
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Her misguided and foolish cousin had died 
in the prime of his manhood, and though he 
had done her and her husband grievous 
wrong, she had buried all bitterness with 
him, and was truly and deeply affected by his 
untimely death. 

After a long and stormy passage the 
troop ship reached London in safety ; and 
as Winkle and Edith stepped ashore it 
was with feelings of heartfelt thankfulness 
that their eventful journey had ended at 
last. 

John Ranleagh was not allowed to accom- 
pany his wife until the War Office had been 
communicated with. But Winkle lost not a 
moment in taking steps to bring the facts of 
the case before the authorities, and 'armed 
with the confession signed by Norman 
Douglas, he was enabled to command imme- 
diate attention ; and a message was speedily 
despatched to the ship that John's detention 
was no longer necessary, and that not a 
shadow of a stain rested upon his character. 
Thus the scandal in which Norman Douglas 
had so unworthily figured was hushed up as 
far as possible ; for during some of the en- 
gagements in which he had taken part he 
had creditably distinguished himself and had 

19 — 2 
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twice been honourably mentioned in official 
despatches. 

John Ranleagh's health had wonderfully 
improved during the voyage home from the 
Crimea, but still he had not thoroughly re- 
covered from the terrible illness and wound 
from which he suffered. And it was ar- 
ranged between him and his wife that they 
should travel for some time ; but there was 
much to be done before they could leave. 
Edith determined to see her father and en- 
deavour to effect a reconciliation. 

Joseph Winkle, immediately on landing, 
had telegraphed to Mr. Dudley, announcing 
his arrival in England ; and he quickly fol- 
lowed his telegraphic message with a letter, 
in which he informed Mr. Dudley that John 
Ranleagh had been found, and had returned 
in company with his wife ; but that there 
was no longer any reason for believing that 
he was one of the missing children of Lord 
Tintagel. 

No one but Joseph Winkle himself knew 
the amount of pain it cost him to have to 
make this confession ; for he had had such a 
strong faith in his opinion that he was on the 
right track, that after the expense and peril 
it was hard to have to acknowledge defeat. 
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though it might truly be said that it was 
honourable defeat. 

As the old man laid the details of his 
journey before his firm, he bitterly upbraided 
himself for his error of judgment, more espe- 
cially as the conviction forced itself upon 
him that he had been basely deceived by 
Manetti; and that not only had he parted 
with a very large sum of money, but he 
had connived at the escape of a notorious 
rascal. 

And yet, as he dwelt upon his interview 
with the supposed lunatic he was puzzled to 
account for the knowledge Manetti possessed 
that it was the heirs to the Tintagel estates 
that Winkle was searching for ; but, on con-- 
sideration, Joseph came to the conclusion 
that the showman had learnt some particulars 
from the English papers. 

It was a bitter disappointment to the old 
man, and he felt that for him professional 
life had ended, and he intimated to his firm 
his desire to retire into obscurity, an intima- 
tion that Mr. Ranson would not listen to 
seriously, saying that in all probability his 
esteemed clerk had yet many years before 
him, and that his valuable services could not 
be dispensed with. And so, very reluctantly, 
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Joseph consented to remain until a ** com- 
petent successor '' could be appointed. But, 
never at any time very loquacious, he became 
more than ever silent now, and his failure 
possibly helped to develop one or two more 
wrinkles in his worn face. 

Within a week from the date of landing 
in England, Edith, leaving her husband in 
London, went down to her father's house in 
Yorkshire. 

As she once more gazed on the dear old 
home, with all its beautiful surroundings, 
she was deeply affected, for many memo- 
ries crowded themselves upon her, and she 
thought of all the changes that had taken 
place since that memorable night when, 
acting on the suggestion of her mother, 
whose face she was doomed never to see 
again, she had fled from the scenes of her 
childhood. 

The news of her arrival soon spread 
amongst the servants, with whom she had 
been an especial favourite, and there was 
much rejoicing as well as astonishment at 
her unexpected and sudden appearance. 
She had not informed her father of her 
coming, and she particularly requested the 
servants not to tell him who his visitor was, 
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but simply to say that a lady wished to see 
him. 

With palpitating heart she waited in the 
superb drawing-room of Ravenshall. Every 
ornament and every article of furniture were 
as familiar to her as old friends, and she almost 
wept as she gazed round the place where so 
many happy hours of childhood had been 
passed. 

It seemed a long time to her as she 
waited there before the door opened and her 
father appeared upon the threshold 

She saw with pain the alteration that had 
taken place in his face since she had parted 
from him. He looked very much older, and 
there was an anxious, careworn expression 
on his features. His hair had become 
whiter, and his once erect form was slightly 
bent 

He did not recognise his daughter at first 
for she wore a thick veil. And so closing 
the door he advanced into the room, and 
bowing politely, said: 

" Whom have I the honour of addressing, 
madam ?*' 

Then Edith suddenly put up her veil, and 
throwing her arms round his neck, and letting 
her head fall upon his breast, she murmured : 
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" Father, it is I, your daughter/' 

In that moment pride, disappointment, 
bitterness were all forgotten, as John Dudley 
recognised that the child for whom his heart 
had never ceased to yearn was folded to his 
breast. The natural feelings of the father 
triumphed over all others, for he had suffered 
the pain of loneliness and childlessness until 
it had almost become unendurable. 

" Why did you take me by surprise like 
this ?*' he said at length as he led her to a 
seat. 

** I was afraid to write to you. . I thought 
that if I did so you might refuse to see me. 
But I had made up my mind that if once I 
got into your presence I would not leave 
you until you had taken me to your heart 
again.'* 

" And are you alone ?'' he asked, not 
without a trace of agitation in his tone as he 
thought that probably John had accompanied 
his wife. 

** Yes/' she answered. " But I come to 
plead for my husband, to ask you to recog- 
nise him, for he is worthy of you, and is 
full of noble qualities that merit your 
esteem.*' 

"He may be all you say/' Mr. Dudley 
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answered, and displaying some slight confu- 
sion, " but he was scarcely fitted to be your 
husband." 

" I must dispute that, father." 

"Well, well," said Mr. Dudley hastily, 
"^do not let us quarrel about a matter of 
opinion now. But your clandestine marriage 
was an unfortunate affair. It was a blow, a 
terrible blow to your poor cousin. And it is 
probable the lad will never get over it as long 
as he lives. He was a fine, noble, chivalrous 
fellow, and was deserving of better treatment 
at your hands." 

Edith was troubled as she heard her father 
speak thus ; he was not yet aware of his 
nephew^s death, and it was her painful duty 
. to break the news to him, as well as to 
destroy the great faith he had had in 
Norman. 

" Father," she began, " you were very 
partial to my cousin, and you allowed that 
partiality to blind you to his faults, and in some 
measure make you forgetful of your daughter s 
ft^elings. Norman and I were not at all suited 
for each other. And had we married it 
would have brought misery upon us both. 
But you were deceived in him. It is painful 
for me to have to tell you this, and fain would 
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I speak lightly of his faults ; for he had many 
serious and grave ones, and he was not the 
soul of honour you believed him to be/' 

Edith told her father all that she had 
learnt about her cousin, Mr. Dudley listened 
in astonishment, and when she had finished 
he exclaimed : 

** I could not have believed this had it 
fallen from any other lips but yours. I will 
disown the lad — cast him off. I will never 
mention him again." 

** Let your blame fall lightly," Edith said 
sadly, and interrupting her father, ** Your 
nephew is beyond the reach of either praise 
or blame — he is dead/' 

" Dead .^" Mr. Dudley gasped. 

*' Yes. He died at sea. He was beinor 
sent home as an invalid. I was with him 
when he breathed his last, and I closed his 
eyes in death.'' 

Mr. Dudley was evidently greatly afifected. 
It was some minutes before he could speak. 
Then with both her hands in one of his, and 
while with the other hand he toyed with her 
hair, he said in a voice that was husky and 
tremulous : 

" Poor lad, poor lad ! Let his faults be as 
a dead letter in the family; he had some 
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bright qualities, but his life was wasted. We 
will try and think kindly of him — we will talk 
of your own affairs now. I am glad, my 
child, that you have come home. I have 
missed you, missed you very mucL I must 
see what can be done for your husband ; I 
must secure him some position in which his 
energies and ability will enable him to win 
fame. We shall have to combat much scandal 
But we must live it down, we must live it 
•down. Telegraph for your husband^ so that 
I may talk to him. I shall have to encounter 
some opposition, and no »doubt put up with 
some disagreeable remarks from the servants 
who knew John when he was here. But I 
am resolute. I have been foolish, very foolish, 
but I will be so no longer. Your husband 
and you must make this your home, until 
you have settled upon what you are going 
to do." 

" I can scarcely find words to thank you," 
Edith answered ; " and I trust you will not 
misunderstand me if I venture to suggest 
that it might be better if John did not come 
here." 

"Why, why?" 

" Because his presence as my husband in 
the place where he has held an inferior position 
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can scarcely fail to give rise to much goss 
And for the present we might avoid si; 
annoyance." 

" Oh, nonsense, nonsense \" cried J 
Dudley ; " all the servants are aware of yc 
marriage, and I think it is pretty genera 
known throughout the village. But whetl 
or no, I will brave the gossip. Let them ta 
Besides, you forget that John's position in i 
house was not a menial one. It was infer 
only to that of my steward. The place h 
been dreary and lonely long enough. It h 
been a desert — a wilderness — and I canr 
endure it any longer." 

Edith could scarcely repress a smile as s 
noticed the thorough change that had tak 
place in her father's ideas, and how he w 
trying now to find excuses for the very thin 
he had at first condemned. 

" It shall be as you desire," she answer* 
" Is old Robin Rook the gardener still w: 
you ?" 

" No, no. I discharged him. After y 
went away the meddlesome old fellow v 
constantly waylaying me, and annoying 
with some story about Ranleagh. And 
one or two occasions he ventured to sp€ 
disrespectfully of you. So I packed him 
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about his business. He was a busybody and 
a mischief-maker." 

Edith did not think it worth while to in- 
form her father that Robin had been the first 
one to tell Norman that she was in the habit 
of meeting Ranleagh in his cottage. But 
she was very glad that the old gardener had 
gone. 

** And Aunt Deborah, I suppose she is still 
here ?" she asked. 

" Yes, and I am sorry to say that she gets 
more crabbed as she grows older. But we 
must bear with her as well as we can. I 
suppose some day she will make up her mind 
to go. But I am forgetting, my child, that 
you are tired after your journey. I will order 
your rooms to be got ready. The old house 
will seem like itself again with you under- its 
roof." 

He was about to ring the bell when the 
door opened, and Aunt Deborah presented 
herself. 

As stiff, and formal, and haughty as ever, 
there was little perceptible change in her, 
save that she looked older. There were the 
same crisp curls, the same cap, the same short 
skirt, the sandal shoes, the lace stockings, 
and all the et cetera which has characterised 
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the old lady since her first introduction to t 
readers of this history. Closing the dc 
behind her, and folding her mittened han 
one about the other, she advanced into t 
room. Edith would have welcomed I 
aunt, but there was something about 1: 
stern face that repelled her, and she shra 
back. 

" What ' is the meaning of this, brother 
was the lady's indignant question. " I hea 
from the servants that the girl had come hm 
but I fully expected that you would ha 
turned her from your doors. A fate she w 
merits." 

Mr. Dudley nerved himself up for the ta 
before him. He had so long owned, ai 
literally groaned under the sway of his siste 
in-law, that it needed no small amount 
moral courage to rise in rebellion and thrc 
off the yoke. " But it must be done," ] 
H thought, " and done at once." 

" Deborah," he said, with all the resolute 
that he could summon to his aid, ** Debora 
you speak in an unbecoming and disrespe< 
ful manner of your niece. This was t 
home of her childhood, and I intend that 
shall be her home as long as she likes 
remain here. Moreover, I may inform yt 
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tliat she will in a few hours be joined here by 
her husband." 

'' Husband 1" the lady almost shrieked ; 
'* her husband coming here ? The common, 
low-bred fellow who has been a servant in 
your home — " 

" Deborah, I will not listen to this language 
any longer," Mr. Dudley interrupted. ** The 
time has come when I am determined to as- 
sert my authority, and I claim the right to be 
the absolute ruler of my own affairs/' 

"Oh! I shall faint T groaned Aunt De- 
borah, as she sunk into a chair, and applied* 
her smelling-bottle to her nose. 

** Auntie, let me plead to you,'' Edith com- 
menced, as she approached her aunt, but the 
indignant lady waved her off with an im- 
patient gesture, and sniffed vigorously at her 
scent-bottle, as though the very mention of 
Ranleagh had been suggestive of malodours. 

** Deborah," said Mr. Dudley, " I think that 
instead of standing between me and my child 
it is your duty to act the part of a peacemaker, 
and I certainly venture to say, that, all things 
considered, you should reconcile yourself to 
circumstances, and smooth away difficulties in- 
stead of creating them." 

Aunt Deborah rose to her feet quite sud- 
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denly ; her sallow face was actually flushe 
and her keen eyes seemed to flash with indi 
nation. 

" Brother, this is unpardonable/' she e 
claimed, " and though you, sir, may be lost 
every sense of dignit)% I know my duty. 
am proud to say that in my veins the blo4 
of the Percys flows, and before I would su 
mit to the degradation and dishonour 
having to associate with a low-bred menial < 
terms of equality, I would suffer death. I w 
no longer trouble you with my presence. Yc 
^shall not have the opportunity again of sayir 
that I create difficulties. Brother, we mu 
part I shall leave this house to*niorro\ 
never to return. Do you hear, sir ? never \ 
return — never, never!" 

" This is base ingratitude," she continue 
after a pause, and wiping some imag-inar 
tears away, " and a poor return for the yeai 
of devotion and care I have given to th< 
horrible child. Let her bring her vulgar hu: 
band here, by all means. And you, sir, ca 
dwell in his society. A pretty disgrace fc 
the Dudleys indeed, while this noble ol 
mansion will be contaminated by the presenc 
of such a low-born and nameless rascal. L< 
me tell you, brother, that you have fallen froi 
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your high estate- But you shall not drag me 
down into the gutter. It has not been my 
fortune to enjoy a fair share of the riches of 
our family, but, I thank God, sir, that I am 
rich in that inheritance of pride and noble 
blood, which have for centuries distinguished 
both the Percys and the Dudleys." 

With a movement that was the very acme 
of haughtiness, she turned upon her heel and 
sailed out of the room, leaving the father and 
daughter standing there almost dumb with 
astonishment, and yet by no means sorry at 
the turn matters had taken. 

When Edith had somewhat recovered from 
her surprise at the outburst of indignation 
which Aunt Deborah had given way to, she 
turned to Mr. Dudley and said : 

" Had I not better follow auntie and try to 
pacify her ? I cannot bear the thought of 
there being any ill feeling between us." 

"No, my girl," answered Mr. Dudley, "let 
your aunt go. She will have to retire into 
obscurity, for her limited income will not en- 
able her to keep up any position. It will be 
a just retribution for her haughtiness and un- 
forgiviqg spirit. You may depend upon it 
she will yet live to repent her hastiness." 

Edith was deeply grieved, for though Aunt 
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Deborah had done nothing to win her love^ 
she could not bear the thought of her aunt 
being alone in her old age. But that amiable 
lady was just as obstinate as the oft-quoted 
but somewhat maligned mule ; and having 
made up her mind to go in one particular 
direction, she would go in spite of all conse- 
quences ; while to have attempted to convince 
her that she was in the wrong would have 
been labour lost. 

Mr. Dudley knew this, and he also knew 
that sooner than own defeat his sister-in-law 
would have sacrificed herself; and the oppor- 
tunity of severing his connection with her was 
one which he had the perception to see should 
not be lost, he was therefore opposed to any 
steps being taken with a view of inducing the 
strong-minded Deborah to rescind her resolu- 
tion. 

All day long Miss Deborah Percy busied 
herself in packing up and preparing for her 
departure, and when the morrow dawned her 
numerous trunks, boxes, and packages made 
quite a formidable pile in the hall. Scorning 
the carriage which Mr. Dudley offered to 
place at her disposal for conveyance to the 
railway station, she engaged the services of 
two cabs, and all being ready, she delivered a 
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valedictx>ry to the servants in the hall. It 
was short and decisive, and she intended it to 
be pathetic, but in this latter respect she failed, 
for it was only with extreme difficulty her. 
listeners were enabled to suppress their desire 
to giggle. " Auntie '* had positively refused 
to see her niece, and only condescended to 
utter a reproachful farewell to her brother-in- 
law, in which she upbraided him for his " un- 
generous treatment." 

As the genial lady drove away in one cab. 
followed by the other which was piled up and 
loaded with her boxes, the servants, from the 
chief butler down to the scullery-maid, drew a 
sigh of relief as they thought that the hour of 
emancipation had dawned at last, and that it 
was time tuer le veau gras. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ANOTHER TURN IN THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE. 

As soon as Aunt Deborah had gone, Edith 

, ' despatched a message to her husband, em- 

' J bodying her father s wishes ; and, acting in 

I ' accordance with that message, John Ranleagh 

arrived at Ravenshall on the following morn- 
ing. He was moved with feelings of mingled 
emotion and pleasure as he once more found 
himself back amidst the scenes that he at one 
time thought it would never be his lot to view 
j again. Moreover, he felt a little strange in 

his altered position. He was a member of 
I that family now in which a short time ago he 

I had been but a servant. But there was a 

j total absence of anything like arrogance on 

\ his part. He was naturally a gentleman, and 

he could no more have been vulgar than he 
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could have been cruel and selfish — two quali- 
ties that, whatever his faults were, formed no 
part of John's composition. He conducted 
himself with quiet and becoming dignity. 

His former position in the household had 
been by no means an unimportant one. He 
had occupied a station greatly superior to the 
ordinary servants, with whom he associated 
very little, as he lived by himself, and had a 
servant to attend to his cottage. He was 
therefore received with all due respect, and 
not a few hearty congratulations were uttered, 
for he had always studied to earn the good- 
will of those under him. 

Mr. Dudley received his son-in-law court- 
eously, and even warmly, but it must be con- 
fessed with a certain amount of studied 
dignity. It was just a little hard to have to 
recognise as an equal one whom he had 
hitherto been in the habit of commanding. 
But to do him justice, Dudley strove hard to 
keep down this kind of feeling, and in the ab- 
sence of Aunt Deborah's influence, he found 
the task an easy one. And as the days went 
on, whatever prejudice might have lingered 
gave place to regard and respect, if not 
affection. 

Mr. Dudley had many serious conversations 
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with John about the future. He was anxious 
that he should qualify himself in some way 
for the position he would take in society, and 
he therefore proposed that a commission in 
the army should be purchased. To this John 
was perfectly agreeable, but his wife offered 
many objections. During her short ex- 
perience she had seen sufficient to horrify her 
with the " noble profession of arms." But her 
objections were ultimately overruled, and it 
was decided that Mr. Dudley should take the 
necessary steps to procure a commission, 
though it was deemed prudent that John 
should remain inactive for some time, with a 
view of thoroughly establishing his health, 
which had received a severe shock in the 
Crimea. 

And so the weeks flew by very pleasantly. 
Between Mr. Dudley and his son-in-law the 
most perfect understanding existed, and no- 
thing occurred to interrupt the harmony of 
the Ravenshall household. 

Summer was beginning to shed its beauties 
over the country again, and Mr. Dudley 
looked back to the few months that had gone 
with pleasurable regret. Certainly they had 
been the happiest and most peaceful he had 
known for many years. Aunt Deborah's 
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place had been supplied by a matronly lady, 
who was conspicuous for kindness and gentle- 
ness of manner. During the time that his 
son-in-law had been with him Mr. Dudley had 
kept much company, for he was anxious that 
John should become known and recognised 
by the friends and acquaintances of the family. 

There were a few stiff-necked people among 
the county families around, who professed to 
be very shocked at what they were pleased 
to term *' the disgraceful and ill-assorted 
marriage," and these few studiously kept 
aloof from Ravenshall, treating all invitations 
to partake of its hospitality with contemptuous 
silence ; but, happily, these people were in 
the minority — and a very small minority too 
— and consequently Mr. Dudley did not feel 
any very great annoyance at the slight. He 
was deservedly respected and honoured, and 
his wealth and position were sufficiently power- 
ful to enable him to stem the little current of 
adverse opinion. 

John himself had become very popular. 
There was something in the man's manner 
that was peculiarly attractive, added to which 
the tinge of romance that coloured his mar- 
riage had a sort of fascination for certain 
classes of persons. 
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His health being perfectly restored now, it 
was decided that no further time should be 
lost, but that a commission should be procured 
as soon as possible ; and for this purpose he 
and Mr. Dudley were to proceed to London 
at an early date. But one morning Mr. 
Dudley received a telegraphic message from 
Joseph Winkle, which ran as follows : — 

" Please to come to town immediately ; I 
have some important news : and bring with 
)'ou the box you received from Russia." 

He had no doubt that the important news 
was in connection with the Tintagel estates. 
The box which had been in Mr. Dudley's 
possession for some time, having been sent 
from Caffa in accordance with Ranleagh's in- 
structions, had only been reverted to once or 
twice since John's return ; and as the latter 
was the rightful custodian of it in Manetti's 
absence, Mr. Dudley had resigned all care of 
it. The consequence was he had to inform 
John of Winkle's request. 

*' This is rather strange," Ranleagh ob- 
served ; "and Mr. Winkle must know that I 
am not warranted, and certainly not inclined 
to part with this property, excepting to the 
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rightful owner, or some person legally ap- 
pointed by him to receive it." 

" But do you not think, judging from the 
.wording of the telegram, that some news has 
been received of Manetti ?" 

" Ah, possibly it may be so, though that 
did not strike me. I shall, therefore, with 
your permission, accompany you to London ; 
for, as you may suppose, I am extremely 
anxious to gain any information about my un-^ 
fortunate partner." 

Preparations were soon made, and Dudley 
and Ranleagh set out for London ; and as 
soon after arrival as convenient they pro- 
ceeded to Garden Row. 

They found Mr. Winkle strangely excited. 

** You would no doubt be surprised at the 
hasty manner in which I summoned you to 
London," the old man said, after the first 
greetings were over ; " but I may briefly tell 
you that Manetti is here." 

" Manetti here !" cried Dudley and Ran- 
leagh in a breath. 

"Yes, he presented himself at the office three 
days ago, much to my astonishment, as well 
as gratification. He has suffered the most 
extreme hardships and passed through ejc- 
traordinary dangers since Mrs. Ranleagh and 
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I parted with him at the Asylum near 
Moscow. He found it impossible to reach 
Caffa, but he succeeded in getting on board 
of a French storeship which was returning to 
France, and, arrived there, he lost no time in 
making his way to London. 

" I need not say how great his surprise was 
when he heard that Ranleagh and the box 
were safe in England. He requested me to 
obtain immediate possession of the box, and 
when that was done he would attend here to 
open it and give me the promised information. 
He expressed a wish, however, that Mr. 
Ranleagh should not be present at the inter- 
view. And you will understand, gentlemen, 
that we are bound in honour to respect that 
wish. The man is very ill, and it will be 
well to avoid causing him excitement as much 
as possible." 

In deference to this wish John felt that he 
<:ould no longer intrude, and so leaving the 
box, which he had so faithfully guarded, in 
the possession of the solicitors, he returned to 
his hotel. 

When he had gone Mr. Winkle said that a 
messenger should be immediately despatched 
to request Manettis attendance, and in the 
course of an hour the ex-showman was 
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ushered into the presence of Messrs. Ranson, 
Dudley, and Winkle. 

Manetti had very much altered. His 
face was pale and haggard. His hair had 
become iron grey, and his whole body was 
emaciated. It was evident he had suffered 
extraordinary hardships, physically and men- 
tally. 

Mr. Winkle introduced him to Dudley, and 
then said : 

**It was Mr. Manetti's request that Mr. Ran- 
leagh should not be present at the first inter- 
view, for reasons that he will no doubt 
explain." 

" I shall do that in due course," observed 
Manetti ; ^' but I may take this opportunity to 
inform you why I did not reach Caffa. After 
leaving the Asylum I managed to make my 
way from town to town in the disguise of a 
pedlar. As I proceeded I found that it would 
be next to impossible to reach Caffa, and that 
the journey would be fraught with great per- 
sonal danger. As I had many reasons for 
wishing to preserve my life, I decided to 
alter my course and make for the nearest sea- 
coast ; but the difficulties in the way of this 
were nearly insurmountable. I got lost on 
the steppes, and for weeks wandered about 
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lonely and desolate, and all but starved to 
death. My sufferings during this time were 
indescribable. The want of food, water, and 
clothes often sorely tempted me to end my 
wretched existence ; but those feelings of 
despair were only temporary, and when they 
passed I struggled manfully, and resolved to 
conquer. When almost perishing with famine 
I met a caravan, and by joining it was enabled 
to leave the awful wilderness. I will not 
weary you with a detailed account of all I had 
to endure before I had the good fortune to 
reach a small seaport on the Black Sea. The 
trade of the place was quite at a standstill. 
No ships were either coming in or leaving the 
port. As I was without means, and obliged 
to do something for a living, I joined a fishing 
lugger, the crew of which, with myself, con- 
sisted of four hands. We used to make trips 
to sea, and be out three and four days, and 
sometimes a week at a time, and at last I be- 
gan to think that it might be possible for me 
to reach Caffa by sailing the lugger there. 
The voyage, however, was considered too 
far, and they would not undertake it, and I 
determined then if I could get my mates at 
a disadvantage to shape my course for that 
port. While fishing at night two of the 
hands would sleep while two kept watch, and 
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one of these steered. I was at the helm one 
night during my watch, and when the wind 
was blowing a whole gale ; I kept the lugger 
well before the wind, and by the morning we 
had got very far out to sea, and very much 
beyond our fishing grounds. It was still 
blowing very hard, and we found it impos- 
sible to beat back against the gale with our 
lumbering old craft. I therefore suggested that 
we should run still farther to the south, and 
endeavour to find shelter in some bay. After 
much discussion and a great show of resist- 
ance the men agreed to this. I shaped our 
course as near as I could judge for the coast 
about Caffa, for although we had no charts 
on board, I knew something of the Black Sea, 
as I had been up and down it several times. 
By night the weather got very much worse, 
and our. craft seemed to be in danger of 
foundering. At midnight we saw a light 
astern, which we took to be a vessel, and so 
we lay to, intending to get some assistance. 
The vessel came nearer and proved to be a 
steamer. We placed ourselves in her way 
and hailed her. She was a Frenchman, home- 
ward bound, having been out to the Crimea 
with stores. I was the only one amongst 
my crew who could speak French, so I got 
on board and implored the captain to give me a 
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passage home, telling.him that I was a French 
subject. He consented to do this. Some 
provisions were put on board the higgler, and 
then, much to the amazement of my late com- 
panions, I informed them I was going on with 
the French ship. On reaching Brest, our 
destination, I immediately set out for London, 
for I was burning with impatience to report 
myself to Messrs. Ranson and Reeler, lest 
Mr. Winkle might think I had played him 
false. I need scarcely say that when I heard 
that Mr. Ranleagh and the box I prized so 
much were safe my delight was boundless." 

" Your perseverance and steadiness of pur- 
pose reflect the very highest credit upon 
you," Mr. Dudley observed ; *' but I may 
remark here that we were under the impres- 
sion that Ranleagh was one of Lord Tintagels 
missing children, and that you had some 
proof of that. However, there no longer 
seems to be any grounds for hoping that the 
impression was not ill-founded." 

Both Winkle and Manetti smiled, and the 
latter, addressing Mr. Dudley, said : 

" Ranleagh is tattooed with a crimson star, 
is he not ?" 

** Yes, I believe so." 

" Then John Ranleagh is Lord Tintagel's 
eldest son." 
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Mr. Dudley stared at Manetti with a 
mingled expression of delight and surprise, 
and it was some moments before he was 
enabled to ask : 

** Have you indisputable proof of this ? for 
Ranleagh's history as related by himself 
would seem to refute it.'' 

" Possibly," answered Manetti ; *' though^ 
as you will presently see, his own history will 
corroborate my documentary evidence." 

** But why did you not make this pub- 
lic when Ranleagh joined you ?" Dudley 
asked. 

" Because at that time I had no knowledge 
of the fact, not being aware that he bore 
the strange and distinguishing mark, and not 
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having seen him from the time that he was 
an infant." 

" This is strange — wonderfully strange," 
Mr. Dudley observed ; then he asked eagerly 
— " But where is the other child ?** 

" Alas ! dead," Manetti sighed, while the 
tears trickled down his bronzed cheeks. 

" As the particulars Mr. Manetti will give 
us will be of the highest importance, and 
have to be submitted to the Court of Chan- 
cery, it is necessary that he should tell his 
story in a circumstantial manner," Mr. 
Ranson said, "and in the presence of one 
of our shorthand clerks, who will take the 
particulars down. You will be pleased to 
instruct one of the clerks to attend here, 
Mr. Winkle." 

Winkle left the room, and Mn Ranson 
took from the safe where he had deposited it 
the box which Dudley had brought from 
Ravenshall, and he placed it on the table at 
which Manetti was seated. 

It was a worn, battered, and rusty cash- box, 
and as there was no key it was necessary to 
prize the lid open, which Manetti effected, 
after much difficulty, with a screw-driver, and 
when this was done he took from the box a 
bundle of yellow and stained papers. 
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Mr, Winkle having returned in company 
with a clerk, who took his seat at a desk 
and prepared to take notes, Manetti said : 

"It will be necessary, gentlemen, and for 
obvious reasons, that I should give a few 
particulars of my own early history, as I 
have no desire to stand in any false position. 
I come from a race who for generations have 
been distinguished for their large propor- 
tions and great strength. I was born in 
Moscow, of Russian parents. My father 
was a trader, and travelled a great disal, and 
during his wanderings he saw sufficient to 
cause him to be highly dissatisfied with the 
way in which his country was governed^ and 
the manner in which the lower classes were 
kept in a state of servitude that might be 
said to be but one remove from slavery. 
Owing to this, and unfortunately for his wife 
and family, he mixed himself up with politics; 
and being possessed of means he was not 
without influence, and so joined a secret 
society, which had for its object the over- 
throw of the government. After my father 
had been associated with this clique for about 
two years, one of the members turned traitor. 
The plans and objects of the society were 
divulged, and all the members were arrested, 
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including my father. They were speedily 
brought to trial ; some were executed, and 
others condemned to the mines. Amongst 
the latter Avas my father, and his family were 
doomed to exile. I was then ten years of age, 
and in company with my mother, a sister, 
and younger brother, went to France, and I 
never saw my unfortunate father again. 
Soon after we arrived in Paris my mother 
died, and a Polish merchant there, who was 
also an exile, placed me at school, and took 
charge of my brother and sister. My sister, 
who was then nineteen, married soon after- 
wards and went to India, and I have never 
heard from her since. I should have men- 
tioned that my parents' name was Shro- 
moscki. When I was fifteen my patron took 
me from school and placed me in his office 
as clerk, and in a little while raised me to 
the position of his private secretary. I soon 
discovered that he was at the head of an 
extensive society which had ramifications in 
various parts of the world, and that there 
was a well-organised conspiracy to supply 
Poland with arms, to enable that down- 
trodden nation to rise and strike a blow for 
freedom. Unfortunately, some members of 
the Paris contingent did not ^confine them 
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selves to the wrongs of- their own country, 
but identified themselves with some of the 
many societies which then flourished in 
France. This ultimately led to an exposure. 
My employer was placed under surveillance 
as a ' suspect/ and though it could not be 
proved that he had in any way intrigued with 
the French conspirators, he was seized one 
night by gendarmes, dragged from his bed, 
cast into prison, and his property and 
chattels confiscated. The consequence of 
this was that I found myself homeless, 
friendless, and penniless ; and, to make 
matters worse, I received a peremptory 
order to quit Paris within twenty-four hours. 
I found that wherever I went I was marked 
as a 'suspect' I wandered about the country 
for two years as a wretched vagabond, earn- 
ing a living in any menial capacity, but 
always honestly. At length I found myself 
in Italy. Why I went there I scarcely know 
— one place was as good as another to me. 
But I found it more difficult to live in Italy 
than France, and so I determined to return 
to the latter place. I did so, and changed 
my name to Fienschi, and accepted employ- 
ment as a limeburner.'* 

** Ah," cried Joseph Winkle exultingly, " I 
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guessed this. Then you were the person 
who took the children from the unfortunate 
lady known as Crazy Blanche, who was sup- 
posed to have been murdered ?" 

"Yes," answered Manetti, looking at the 
speaker with surprise; "but how did you 
learn that ?'' 

" Because I journeyed to Italy and France 
to try and trace the children, and I ascer- 
tained various particulars up to the period 
of your disappearance and the lady's death." 

" But she was not murdered,*' Manetti ex- 
claimed emphatically. "She met her death 
by accident Owing to my being able to 
speak some Italian, she became very friendly 
with me and my wife, and visited me very 
often, for she was not familiar with any one 
else." (Manetti here gave a detailed account 
of Blanche's visit to him in the quarry on 
that fatal night, the particulars of which the 
reader is already in possession of.) He then 
continued : " When I found that the unfortu- 
nate lady was dead, I confess I was utterly 
bewildered. I knew that if arrested on sus- 
picion of having caused her death, all argu- 
ments I might use owing to the prejudice 
against me, and my having been a suspect, 
would be utterly useless, and that I could 
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not hope to escape the guillotine, for the 
popular voice would clamour for my execu- 
tion. What other course then was there 
open for me but to fly from the scene of the 
tragedy ? Perhaps had I deliberated and re- 
flected I might have stayed and braved the 
consequences, for I regretted my precipitancy 
afterwards, but it was too late then to return. 
My wife and I with our charges continued to 
travel all night, and once during a brief rest 
we took in a wood, I drew the papers 
Blanche had given me from my blouse, as I 
was burning with impatience to know who 
she was. In doing this I must have dropped 
a letter she had told me I was to read, for I 
missed it and could not find it afterwards. 
As the day dawned we reached a part of 
the coast where there was a fishing station. 
One of the smacks was lying in a creek, 
and we bribed the captain with some money 
we had in our possession to take us on 
board and land us on the nearest part of 
the English coast. Arrived in England, 
we made our way to London, Avhere we 
had some acquaintances. Amongst them 
Avas an Englishman named Pearson, who 
had married a French lady I had known 
in Paris. He and his wife kept a school 
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in the neighbourhood of Kennington, and 
I arranged wiih them to take the eldest 
child, educate it, and bring it up, subject 
to the conditions that at any time I wished 
to take the boy from them I could do so. 
I was to send them money every quarter 
for the child's keep. I also gave them 
the half of the money I possessed, that 
was about fourteen hundred francs. These 
arrangements completed I went with my 
wife and the other child to America, 
changing my name to Manetti. Here I 
got an appointment as lecturer to a travel- 
ling menagerie, and for some years had a 
quiet and uneventful life. I had been in 
the habit of remitting money regularly to 
Pearson in London, and he had as regularly 
sent me acknowledgments and particulars 
about the boy. But suddenly his corres- 
pondence ceased, and then one or two letters 
containing money when sent were returned 
to me. I tried every means to trace him 
and the child, but all my efforts were of no 
avail, and I was reluctantly compelled to 
give the search up. The boy that remained 
with me developed into a fine stalwart fel- 
low, and became passionately fond of the 
animals in the menagerie. We had a man 
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With US at this time who used to perform 
with the lions and tigers, and between him 
and my adopted son the best possible under- 
standing existed. And the lad often ac- 
companied the performer into the den. One 
day the tamer quarrelled with a tigress^ 
that had recently been deprived of her cubs. 
He struck the beast; she flew at him, 
knocked him down, and mangled him fear- 
fully. The young fellow — my adopted son 
— before any one could stop him, entered 
the den, beat off the infuriated brute, and 
raised the unfortunate performer, who was 
so terribly injured that he died shortly after- 
wards. Blanche's son insisted upon taking 
his place, and all my arguments could not 
alter his determination. He was then about 
eighteen, and a fine powerful young man. 
His services were accepted, and he was 
afterwards known as * Rococo,' the lion- 
tamer. Soon after this I bought a half- 
share in the show, and subsequently, when 
the original proprietor died, I bought the 
other half share, and became sole owner, 
I continued to travel about the United 
States for some time, but was suddenly 
seized with a longing to visit my native 
country. I felt that I should be safe in 
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doing so, as the many years that had 
elapsed, and the great alteration that had 
taken place in me, had sufficiently destroyed 
my identity. I proposed the matter to my 
wife. She was perfectly agreeable, and so 
I chartered a small vessel to convey my 
menagerie and my family to Russia. After 
some months spent in that country we came 
to England. And I continued to go back 
to Russia every season. The rest you 
know. How under the name of John 
Ranleagh — a name that Pearson had taken, 
it appears, having got into difficulties — 
the successor to the title and estates of 
Lord Tintagel joined me, and how the 
two brothers, unknown to each other, be- 
came fast friends. Then the sad death of 
Rococo, and how strangely fate had willed 
that his own brother should be with him at 
the last moment, and hear his last words. *' 

Manetti ceased speaking. He was evi- 
dently much affected as he remembered the 
terrible end of the youngest son. Mr. Dudley 
was also greatly moved, and it was some 
minutes before he could speak. 

** Then I suppose, Mr. Manetti, you were 
the person who wrote to Monsieur Rouel 
some years ago ?" he asked. 
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" Yes, I was anxious to give up my charge, 
though at that time I did not know that the 
children were sons of a nobleman. For I had 
sacredly regarded Blanche's injunctions, and 
had not opened the packets containing the . 
particulars of the children's birth. She had 
told me that the children were tattooed with a 
peculiar mark, and of course I soon discovered 
that that mark was a crimson star. And so I 
determined to use that for my advertisement 
heading. My menagerie at that time was in 
Scotland, and as I knew I should be in Edin- 
burgh about the date mentioned in the letter, 
I selected Calton Hill as the rendezvous. I 
took great precautions to prevent recognition, 
and I discovered that Monsieur Rouel in- 
tended to trap me, so I determined to run no 
further risks." 

*' This is a very remarkable history," Mn 
Ranson observed. " It is almost a pity 
though that you did not return to Paris and 
explain all to Monsieur Rouel." 

" Perhaps it is," answered Manetti ; " but 
I was fully aware from the accounts I had 
read in the papers that I had been accused of 
murder, and I was also aware that under the 
then existing state of the French law I should 
have the greatest difficulty in clearing myself, 
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even if I could have done it at all. More- 
over, I did not know then that the children 
were the sons of a lord, or I would have 
visited Monsieur Rouel in spite of every risk. 
It was not until my last visit to Russia that I 
found this out And I made up my mind to 
impart the information to Rococo as soon as 
we had returned to England again, which 
would have been in a few months if the men- 
agerie had not been destroyed." 

" Ah, it is very sad, very sad indeed," said 
Winkle, with a sigh. " And now, Mr. Man- 
etti, we shall be glad to see the papers which 
the unfortunate mother of these children 
placed in your hands. They will be very 
necessary to establish the identity of the right- 
ful heir.'' 

** Certainly," answered Manetti. " Here 
are the two packets, one, as mentioned by the 
mother, for each boy. One is merely a fac- 
simile of the other, but you had better take 
them both." 
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CHAPTER XX. 



** FINIS CORONAT OPUS." 



Winkle took the papers, opened them out, 
and glanced over them ; then he said : 

*^ Gentlemen, with your permission, I shall 
proceed to the reading of one of these docu- 
ments. It runs as follows : 

" * Trinain^ September^ 18 — , 
" ' My beloved Son, 

" * When the time comes for you to open 
this paper, you will be a man, and 1 trust en- 
dowed with sufficient discretion and intelli- 
gence to read calmly and briefly, and to act 
judiciously, on the information herein con- 
tained. Of myself, I have little to say; I was 
a young and foolish girl, with that fatal 
heritage, beauty, when I met your father. 
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My family were poor but well connected, and 
owing to my mother being an invalid, and my 
father constantly away, I was left much to 
myself. Your father wooed me, and I, an 
inexperienced girl with no protectors, believed 
that all he told me was true. He asked me 
to be his wife. I knew little or nothing of 
him, only this I knew, that I loved him. 
Had he asked me then to have died for him, 
I could have done it. We were married, but 
almost a few hours afterwards he seemed to 
regret the step he had taken. In a few days 
he told me what his position was, and he said 
if his father were to know of this marriage, 
he would disinherit him. He therefore made 
me take a vow that I would never divulge the 
marriage until he gave me permission. 

" ' Two years afterwards your father, for his 
own personal safety, was forced to leave Italy. 
I refused to go with him on account of the 
delicate state of my mother's health. When 
peace had once more been restored to our un- 
happy country, your father returned from 
England. He was greatly changed in his 
manner towards me. He upbraided me, said 
that he was sorry he ever met me. I be- 
seeched him for my children's sake to let me 
make the marriage known. But he resolutely 
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refused, an4 left me in anger. Burning with 
indignation, I resolved that he should never 
see his children again. I knew then that he 
was the son of a nobleman, and that he would 
succeed his father in the title, but I scorned 
both his riches and position. I desired his 
love, and that he refused me. You with 
your brother were then an infant, and I took 
you both away to Rome. But I was wretched 
and unhappy, and so m^ade my way to Paris, 
where I had some friends. I found, however, 
that most of these friends were dead. I was 
almost alone in the world. I was in receipt 
of a very trifling income, derived from an 
annuity, and for your sakes I felt that I must 
supplement this. I changed my name and 
endeavoured to get pupils for music and sing- 
ing, but I did not succeed very well, and my 
health broke down. I heard of this little 
village of Trinain, and I determined to come 
here that you, my children, might not be con- 
taminated by the gaiety and wickedness of 
Paris. I am convinced that' my sorrow is 
sapping my reason. You must not suffer, 
however, oh that account, and I feel that it 
will be better for you that you should never 
know your unhappy mother. I intend to 
place you in the care of Jacob Fienschi and 
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his wife. They have been true friends to me, 
and are fond of my children. I shall then 
make my way to England, and endeavour to 
see my husband once more, and that done I 
shall give myself up to my Church, and by a 
life of seclusion try to atone for my folly. I 
have provided you with sufficient means to 
maintain you independent of your father until 
you come to man's estate. You will then be 
enabled to proclaim your parentage, and insist 
upon being acknowledged by your father, who, 
if living then, will be Lord Tintagel. You 
and your brother are both marked with a 
crimson star on the breast. I had this 
tattooed by some gipsies, as I thought it would 
be an indelible brand by which you could 
always be known. 

" ' In acting as I am doing now, it is in the 
firm belief that it is for my children's future 
good. I feel that if I remain here longer I 
shall go mad, and so it is better for me to tear 
myself away from you, before you know me, 
and consequently cannot miss me. My 
health is breaking down so fast that I am 
sure I cannot live much longer, and my 
great desire is to die in the bosom of my 
Church. 

" * I now commit you to the care of God, and 
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night and day I will pray for your health 
and happiness. 

" ' Your truly affectionate mother, 

" * SOPHRONIA.' " 

Mr. Winkle did not read this document 
without considerable emotion, and his listen- 
ers were also very much affected, especially 
Manetti, who occasionally wept like a child. 

The third paper addressed to Monsieur 
Rouel was of considerable length. It con- 
tained an account of the unhappy lady's 
marriage, full particulars of her husband, his 
rank, and position. There were also in- 
structions as to how the children were to be 
brought up. But Monsieur Rouel was 
solemnly enjoined not to let the father know 
his children until they were of age. It will 
be seen from this, that but for the untimely, 
and obviously accidental death of the unfor- 
tunate lady known as Crazy Blanche — the 
history of the two boys as well as Manetti 
would have been very different. 

As the truth was revealed by Manetti, and 
the documents which he had so faithfully pre* 
served, Joseph Winkle seemed to positively 
grow young again. It was a grand triumph 
for the old man ; and a fitting reward for his 
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energy and perseverance. Mr. Ranson shook 
the hand of his confidential clerk, and said : 

** Mr. Winkle, I congratulate you/* 

Mr. Dudley did not attempt to give any 
expression to the feelings of delight he ex- 
perienced. But he thought that he had cause 
to congratulate himself upon being reconciled 
to his son-in-law before the discovery of his 
true position was made. He was the first to 
carry the news to John, who received it with 
becoming modesty. 

But little remains to be told. The execu- 
tors and solicitors lost no time in taking the 
necessary and legal steps to establish John 
Ranleagh's claim, which was done without any 
difficulty, and in a short time he entered 
into possession of his estates and title. He 
furnished Manetti, at his own desire, with the 
means to form another collection of wild 
beasts, and " Manetti's Royal Menagerie " is 
one of the best known shows in the United 
Kingdom at the present day, though its 
original owner has been dead for some years. 

Joseph Winkle's services were rewarded 
in the most substantial manner. But the old 
man still continued to give his valuable ad- 
vice and assistance to the eminent firm he had 
so long represented, almost up to the day of 
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his death, which occurred suddenly three 
years after the rightful heir came into his 
property. 

Aunt Deborah never emerged from the 
obscurity into which she retired when she left 
Mr. Dudley's house: Some ill-natured people 
said that when she heard the news she " con- 
sumed her heart," as the saying is, with 
mortification and vexation; and ultimately 
departed this life without a single friend or 
relation near her. 

Lord and Lady Tintagel and their young 
family are too well known in London society 
at the present day for me to say anything 
about them here. But I noticed the follow- 
ing paragraph a few weeks ago in the leading 
fashionable journal : 

"We understand that Lord Tintaorel, whose 
romantic history occupied such a large share 
of public attention some time since, has become 
the possessor of the noble seat of Ravenshall 
in Yorkshire, which was so long the residence 
of the late John Dudley, Esq., M,P., and that 
his Lordship intends to reside there with his 
family during a portion of the year," 

THE END. 
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®pinion0 of thje Jpr^^sf. 



THE WORLD. 

" Our adyice to all our readers is, Get this book. A ' Windless An^el ' 
is the best novel we have come across for many a long day. The sketchf*s 
of Yorkshire life are delightful, the style is crisp aud graceful, and the 
plot is well conceived and cleverly developed." 

THE HOUR. 

" "We are always favourably disposed, 'prima fade, towards a novel in 
one volume, and this case is no exception. . . . We can comraend 

' A Wingless Angel ' for the m^ors, the Khiae, and the sea-side 

Miss Bivers' trials are told in al^ver and spirited manner." 

LLOYD'S I^TEEELY NEWS. 

" There is plenty of plot and incident and interest here. The story of 
Bmest Leslie s inratuation for Mrs. Belmore, and the trouble into which 
it leads him, is well told in fluent English, and we are glad to perceiye that 
these pages are thoroughly innocent of slang, which has become the bane 
of fiction. . . The complications of the story are excessively interesting, 
and Woonahis uncanny enough to satisfy the most morbid of novel readers. 
We may heartily recommend Mr. Muddock's work to this large class 
of the public, assuring them that they will find ' A Wingless Angel ' well 
written, carefully handled as regards plot, and unexceptionable as reg^irds 
moral and example. We wish as much could be said for many of the three 
volume novels uiat encumber Messrs. Mudie." 

SUNDAY TIMEiB. 

' ' It has not a few of the merits and some of the defects of the noyels of 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, and discloses in the author more than common apti- 
tude for treating a subject of this kind. . . It deals with a poisoning yery 
cleverly accomplished. . . 'A Wingless Angel * may be read in an even- 
ing, aud will supply a novel reader with a strong stimulus." 



PICTORIAL WORLD. 

' ' This is the pitfall into which the majority of writers of fiction fall, they 
make their chjtacters shed hlood on the slightest grounds. . . Mr. J. E. 
Muddock, though not entirely escaping from these errors, has, neverthe- 
less, handled his subject with considerable ability. . . Mr, Muddock has 
written an agreeable book, which shows him to be possessed of many of 
the qualities of a successful novelist." 

OVERLAND. MAIL 

" In ' A Wingless Angel,' Mr. Muddock has succeeded in treading very 
closely upon the heels of Mr. Wilkie Collins, and has written a really 
clever story without the slightest approach to vulgarity. The main inci- 
dent of the tale is a murder by poisoning ; but the manner in which this 
is accomplished is ingenious ana novel, and the wa^ in which the guilt is 
ultimately brought nome to the right party is smgularly clever. The 
characters in the book are excellently drawn, Buth Itivers, the wingless 
angel, representing a by no means rare type of womanhood. She stands 
out clearly defined, not as a mere sketch, but as a thoroughly finished and 
artistic portrait. . . Gristwold is powerfully drawn, and may be studied 
With advantage both by the medical profession and those who have the 
guardianship of criminal lunatics. . . . Some of Mr. Muddock's descrip- 
tions of scenery are excellent bits of word-painting, and prove that he is 
a close observer of Nature. . . It is certainly one of the best novels of a 
singularly barren season, and should make the reputation of the author. 
For Indian readers the b(X)k will have more than a passing interest ; and 
as an exciting and life-like story, ' A Wingless Angel * may be safely re- 
commended and profitably read." 

FITN. 

" The story of ' A Wingless Angel ' is wild and wonderful, and though 
the skein seems to get entangled now and again, all comes right in the 
end. . . Many a reputation for sensational writing has been built on a 
less solid foundlation tnan ' A Wingless Angel.' " 

LAND AND WATER. 
*' The author hds contrived to work up a capital story." 

BRITISH LTGEUM. 

" This is a very ably written novel. . . It displays no mean acquaint- 
ance with psychological problems and curiosities, and is distinguished from 
the ordinary sensational by a slightly philosophical tone throughout. The 
heroine, while she is the conception of a man of refinement and sensibility, 
is by no means merely a poetical fiction. If Mr. Muddock has a fault, it 
is that he has made some of his characters perfect at the expense of others 
. . . We recommend the book as one well worthy of perusal, abounding 
in exciting and interesting matter, vigorous and not unhealthy in tone, 
and deserving of a foremost place in the library of fiction consistent with 
fact." 

PRESS NEWS^ 

" We have been favoured with a perusal of Mr. Muddock's very inter- 
esting story, * A Windless Angel.' . . It is full of interest, and well suf - 
tains the high reputation of its author as a writer of powerful fiction, and 
one who oon hold his readers with him trom fii'st to last/ 



DUNDEE 00T7BIBE JJStD ARGHJS. 

'*The itT'Cy of ' A Winfj^less Angel,' from the ftrst chanter to the last, 
poBi o M M the most absorhing interest. . . Mr. Muddook al»w8 himself to 
De a master in painting character, and, in the story, the eharaeters are as 
distinet and separate in individuality as if they lived in the real world." 

DUNDEE WEBXLT NEWS. 

"The plot of Ghristwold and Woonah to poison Mary Leslie, to ad- 
vance their own interests with Em^ Leslie through his passion for Mrs. 
Belmore, is wrought out with mucA tragic force. . . The various links in 
the plot are ingeniously interwoTea. .- • !Bie reader's attention is kept up 
firom first to last" 

NOTTINOHAH JOUBNAL. 
" A devei^ writteil and well-sustained story.** 

HGASa 

" Mr. Muddook hat constructed a story which should be read with no 
little interest in this sensation-loving a^e. It is distinctly startling as to 
ts cUnouementt. The plot is dear and mcisive, the action intelligent and 
intelligible, the diction scholarly, and free from verbal skin disease. Mr. 
Muddock appears well instructed in matters toxicological and jurispru- 
dential, and his exceedingly creditable effort to set out with lucidity and 
vigour the incidents of an intricate and obscure case of poisoning is dedi- 
cated to no less competent a medical authority than 'Benjkmin W. Bich- 
ardson, M.D., ^.A., F.B.S., Fellow of ihe Koyal Ck)llege of Physicians.' 
The book is, emphatically, well worth perusal 

8PQBTSMAH. 
"Mr. Muddodc will take a front rank amongst novelists." 

THE MIBROB. 

" Mr. Muddock has not gone out of his wav for material, but, taking 
those to hand, has worked out an exciting and iogenious story, and told 
it with skill. . . His ereat power lies in depicting stron'g situations, and 
here he di^lays considerable force and vigour." 

THE FOREIGN TIMES. 

** A very interesting story, in one volume, evidently written by an ex- 
perienced and well-imormed writer. We heartily commend Mr. Mud- 
dock's admirable story to the attention of all persons about to visit our 
Indian empire for the first time." 

THE WEEK'S NEWS. 

"The book ('A Wingless Angel') is undoabtedly a clever piece of 
workmanship." 
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